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PAINTING TRANSPARENCIES 
ON MUSLIN. 

RANSPARENCY painting on muslin is one 

of the arts much overlooked by amateurs, 
and therefore seldom practiced in perfection. 
We are apt to judge of it by the familiar illu- 
minations made for public occasions, where 
rough designs coarsely executed are all that are 
required. But this is no reason for treating the 
whole subject with disrespect or neglect, as it is 
really deserving of a high place among the arts, 
and the grandest dioramic effects and loveliest 
illusions may be produced by the practiced stu- 
dent in this department of art, 

The first thing in beginning a transparency is 
to prepare the muslin, which should be of a 
smooth and even texture. It is to be strained 
or stretched in a frame, made of four deal bars, 
to which a stout strip of webbing has been 
tacked. ‘These bars should be pierced with 
holes so that they can be fastened with iron 
pins, and tightened as occasion may require. 
To these strips of webbing the edges-of the 
muslin should be sewed, and the whole tighten- 
ed, when it will be ready for sizing. 

The size may be prepared by dissolving gela- 
tine until it is of the proper strength, which will 





be best determined by experiment ;.or, if more 
convenient, ‘though more expensive, use gold 
size., Lay on an even coating, and, when dry, 
if the muslin hangs loosely in the frame, tighten 
it by moving the pins at the corners. Then an- 
other coat of size is to be given, and, if needed, 
a second tightening; take the precaution, at the 
same time, to prepare a small piece of the mus- 
lin to be used for trying the colors, and if on 
applying them to this piece they are found to 
sink into it in spots or stains, it will be best to 
apply a third coat of the size. 

When the last sizing is perfectly dry, and the 
muslin quite tight, it must be rubbed carefully 
but thoroughly with fine pumice-stone, which 
will give a smooth surface, upon which the col- 
ors will work as well as upon paper. 

The muslin being thus prepared to receive the 
design, it may be traced or transferred in sever- 
al ways. _ One method will be to draw the entire 
outline design upon stiff paper, with a black lead- 
pencil or with ink, and then by placing it under 
the transparent muslin the same may be easily 
traced ; or in this way any engraved design may 
be copied. 

Another plan is by means of stencils, which 
are especially useful in floral designs, as the same 
leaf and flower shapes cam be repeated by merely 





placing them in different places or positions, and 
passing across them with a stiff brush very spar- 
ingly charged with color. This will leave the 
solid shape distinctly upon the muslin, the de- 
tails to be added afterward. 

A third method, and the one generally pre- 
ferred, is called pouncing. Any drawing or de- 
sign may be prepared for the purpose by follow- 
ing the outlines closely with a needle, pricking 
holes through in every part, to indicate the veins 
of leaves, the stamens of flowers, and all the mi- 
nute details of the most elaborate pattern. ‘Then, 
by placing this upon the muslin, and holding it 
securely so that it can not move, dust the whole 
design well with a pounce-bag made of thin mus- 
lin filled with powdered charcoal. Then remove 
the paper with the greatest care, and the out- 
lines will be marked distinctly upon the white 
surface by rows of small dots, and can be traced 
more permanently by a pencil or pen. 

One or two of these pounce patterns may be 
used to produce a great variety of objects. For 
instance, suppose the design to be a group of va- 
riously colored buds. Then, by selecting a pret- 
ty and gracefully shaped bird on the wing, and 
another with wings closed, and pricking the out- 
lines of these—wings, feet, and all—an appear- 
ance of large variety may be obtained by poun- 


| cing the same in reversed and different positions, 
| according to the taste of the artist, afterward 
painting them in various colors. By these sim- 
ple means a gay and pleasing picture will be pro- 
duced with very little trouble. In the same way 
flowers, leaves, butterflies, ecc., may be traced. 
Having now prepared the muslin, and pounced 
and drawn the design, let us proceed to the 
painting. It would be impossible within the 
limits of this paper to give a complete list of the 
colors to be used: We shall presume that the 
reader is something of an artist already, and 
will understand our meaning when we say that 
all transparent or semi-transparent colors will be 
| available for this work, but none others. Use 
oil-colors in tubes, and mix with magilp or white 
varnish until the proyer consistency is obtained. 
For laying on the paint use the ordinary brushes 
adapted to oil-painting, and in certain broad 
| parts where great delicacy or richness of tone is 
| required pieces of sponge will be found valuable 
helps in applying the color. Where very deli- 
cate tints are desired, such as are seen in skies, 
the slightest quantity of color will be sufficient 
to tint the vehicle employed, while in foregrounds 
and masses of foliage a deep rich one will be 
needed.- In laying on these masses we should 
proceed precisely as with other painting, giving 





Fig. 1.—Pisx anp Waite SILK 
Gacze Batu Dress. 


For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Wurte Sirk anp TARLATAN 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IIL, Fi 


Batt Dress. 


igs. 17-22. 


Fig. 3.—Vio.et Satin 
Evenine Dress. 
For description see 

Supplement. 


Fies, 1-5.—LADIES’ BALL AND EVENING DRESSES. 


Teiite Bart Dress. 


ment, No, IV., Figs. 23-25, 


Fig. 4.—Sea Green SILK AND WHITE 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
3 





Fig. 5.—Brack Gros GRAIN AND 
Brack TuLtte Eventye Dress. 
For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 
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the deeper shadows by a second painting, and 
here and there scratching off the superfluous col- 
or where it may be desirable to increase the 
lights or heighten the contrasts. 

It will be well to keep the trial piece always at 
hand, and to test every new tint before applying 
it to the cloth. By this precaution we shall 
avoid all risk of spoiling our picture, and experi- 
ment will give the most pleasing combinations 
of tints in lights and shadows to complete the 
intended effect of the finished transparency. 
With these brief directions we think that any one 
with even a slight knowledge of landscape paint- 
ing may succeed in producing fine specimens of 
transparencies for transom or vestibule windows, 
as well as for the drawing-room and library. 








HarPer’s MacGazineé, WEEKLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 





&6@ A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 
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> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for January 3 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of 
“GoLDEN GRalIN,” “THE ParISIANS,” 
“PuingEas Repvux,” and other literary 
and pictorial attractions. 

Another illustrated E1GHT-PaGE Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of Harper’s WEEKLY 
for January 10, 1877. 





THE BUSINESS WOMAN. 


LIVE LOGAN’S play, A Business Wom- 

an, may be very “shammy” as a play, 
nevertheless it is the outgrowth of an ac- 
complished fact of this generation, which 
has not an atom of sham in it. ANNA 
DICKINSON in her lecture, What's to Hinder? 
used a somewhat caustic tongue to prove 
that what hinders most the working-wom- 
an in all the various spheres of employment 
is the poorness of her work. This has been 
partially true. But her lack of success, her 
overtoil for underpay, has had its root 
further back in her utter lack of training— 
her lack of training not only as a worker, 
but her want of training in all the habits 
and aptitudes of business. The present gen- 
eration, in this land at least, has produced 
the trained business woman—the woman 
who not only knows how to do her work 
well, but knows what that work is worth, 
who judges the value of her labor as man 
judges his, and demands remuneration for 
its abstract value without the slightest ref- 
erence to herself. Perhaps nowhere else is 
this fact illustrated so perfectly as in the 
departments of Washington under the new 
civil service rules. Two years ago no wom- 
an ip any government department held a 
first-class clerkship. It was deemed an in- 
novation and a condescension when women 
were allowed to cut notes in the Treasury 
during war time, while men were needed 
for dustier work. Even after clerkships 
were granted women, they were of the lowest 
grade, and $900 per year their highest re- 
muneration. Not a department that did not 
show several women doing the work of men 
in $1200 clerkships for $900, simply because 
their sex prohibited all promotion. During 
this state of affairs we were constantly hear- 
ing of the inefficiency of the “female clerks.” 
The truth was, except when driven by neces- 
sity, thoroughly educated, trained women 
would not enter a position so derogatory to 
their dignity. The very day that govern- 
mental appointments were based upon merit 
in competitive examination, first-class wom- 
en stepped forth with first-class men, and 
behold the result! In a competitive exam- 
ination (based entirely upon proficiency), of 
ten persons appoinged to a single class six 
are women. In the recent prometions in the 
Internal Revenue Office, the names of wom- 
en appear in full proportion with those of 
men. Of this number, five are promoted 


from $1200 to $1400 clerkships, while others 
rise to the $1600 class, and one in the limited 
number to the $1800 class. Such promotion, 
under the old rule, based solely on caste in 
sex, was impossible. How far it goes to 
prove that What's to Hinder was, and is, 
equal chance ! 

The war which emancipated the slave 
emancipated also the business woman. In 
ten thousand instances it made the wom- 
an, who else would have lived sheltered 
and protected to the end of her days, self- 
trained, self-dependent. The father, the 
brother, the husband, the fortune, which 
would have saved her from toil were not, 
and fate asked only of her, Will you be a 
beggar, a drudge, or a skilled worker—a 
free woman? In ten thousand examples the 
question is answered by the “ business wom- 
an,” who in every sphere of mental and 
manual labor is self-helper, helper of others, 
and to-day the glory of her generation and 
of Anglo-Saxon womanhood. 





JANUARY MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 


HE following list of articles of food in 
season during January, besides all the 
dry and otherwise preserved articles that 
can be had, shows to the most fastidious 
epicures that they can spread their tables 
with as much variety as they can desire. 
FISH. 

Black bass, carp, cod, frost-fish, haddock, herring, 
mullet, muskallonge, perch (sea, white, and yellow), 
pickerel, pike, plaice or spotted turbot, skate, smelts, 
ray, sucker, sunfish, lake salmon, lake trout, French 
turbot, white-fish. 


SHELL-FISH. 
Clams, oysters, mussels, scallops, terrapins. 
MEAT. 
Beef, mutton, pork, sucking pig, tame rabbits. 
POULTRY. 
Chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese, capons, Guinea- 
— GAME. 


Bear meat, buffalo, ducks (canvas-back, red-head, 
mallard, black, widgeon, shell-drake, teal, pintail, dip- 
per, equaw), grouse, hare, heron, meadow and shore 
larks, opossum, partridge, pheasant, prairie-chickens, 
pigeons and squabs, quails, rabbits, raccoons, squirrels, 
wild turkeys, doe venison, 

VEGETABLES. 

Jerusalem artichokes, Brussels sprouts, beets, cab- 
bage, red cabbage, cardoon, car ots, celery, turnip- 
rooted celery, chiccory, corn-salad, endive, kale, kohl- 
rabi, parsnips, potatoes, black radishes, sajsify, sour- 
krout, squashes, turnips, water-creas, 

FRUITS. 

Chestnuts, cranberries, medlars, oranges, pecan-nuts, 
pears, apples, cocoa-nuts, hickory-nuts, grapes. 

New dates generally come here during 
January. 

Chicken-Salad.—This salad is made with a 
whole chicken or part of it, when it is per- 
fectly cold, and having been either boiled, 
baked, or roasted. When cold, the meat is 
detached from the bones and cut in small 
dice; then cut table celery in the same 
shape, and nearly as much of it as of chick- 
en; cut also in small pieces a little of let- 
tuce. Mix the three well together; add 
salt, pepper, vinegar, and very little oil; 
stir well, and place on a dish of an oblong 
shape; give to the mixture the shape of a 
small mound on the middle of the dish, not 
quite as wide as the breadth of the dish, and 
not quite as long either, and have it as 
smooth as possible. Then take a mayonnaise 
sauce, and by means of a table-knife spread 
some of the sauce all over it in a thin layer, 
just enough to cover the whole salad. When 
the sauce is over it, sit a hard-boiled egg 
in two lengthwise, then again the two halves 
in two, and again each piece in two, the 
white side of the piece being on the table, 
and commencing to cut on the yolk; you 
have then eight pieces in each egg; cut 
each piece in two across the middle, put 
the pieces around the salad, the white part 
touching it, and the middle part or cut end 
resting on the dish, each piece of egg touch- 
ing another; cut thus as many eggs as are 
necessary to surround the salad. Then cut 
another egg in two across the middle, cut 
off a little piece from the smaller end of 
each piece, and put those two ends togeth- 
er; run a small skewer through it, so as te 
keep the two pieces together; scallop the 
whole egg all around with a sharp knife ; 
take off part of the yolk from the top half, 
so as to make a hollow into it, and then put 
into that hollow the centre leaves of a head 
of lettuce, after which you put the egg on 
the middle of the salad. Add a few capers 
here and there on the leaves, also some all 
around the saiad, and one on the top of 
each piece of egg. Stone half a dozen ol- 
ives, and place them on the salad also; 
then cut red beets, boiled and pickled, in 
fancy shapes, and put them on also. Very 
thin slices of lemon can be placed all around 
the borders of the dish, together with petals 
of roses, pinks, and violets. Pickled cucum- 


bers or any other fruits may also be used to 
decorate the salad. 

Lobster-Salad.— We have given in a pre- 
ceding number the recipe for boiling lob- 





sters. When the lobster is cooked, cold, and 
the flesh off the body, cut it in small dice, 


and mix it with nearly as much table celery, 
also cut in small pieces ; cut a little of let- 
tuce in small pieces, and mix the three to- 
gether well; then add to the mixture salt, 
pepper, mustard, vinegar, and very little oi; 
mix the whole well, and put it on an obiong 
dish in the shape of a small mound ; spread 
some mayonnaise sauce all over, as explained 
above for chicken-salad. Finish the salad of 
lobster the same as chicken-salad, and serve. 

Let our readers bear in mind that a may- 
onnaise sauce must not be exposed to heat, 
because it melts readily, and then gives a 
bad appearance to the salad. As soon as 
the salad is made, in a somewhat cool place, 
it is necessary to put the dish on ice or in a 
cold place until used—that is, until the time 
that people will enter the dining .room— 
when it will be placed on the table. 

Mayonnaise Sauce.—This sauce must be 
made in a place where the temperature is 
rather low. It is difficult to make it in hot 
weather, or in a hot place. The oil must he 
rather cool, but not congealed, though. 4 
glass, earthen, or crockery vessel is best to 
make a mayonnaise sauce, and either a wood- 
en spoon or a pestle; an ordinary kitchen 
mortar and pestle are very handy fo2 that 
purpose, both being of white ctone ec. marble. 
Begin by putting two raw yolke of “resb 
eggs in a tureen, with a pinch of fi.e salt, 
one of white pepper, and one of mustard, 1f 
liked ; stir them well on the bottow +f ine 
tureen with the spoon or pestle, ay if mov- 
ing the spoon inside of a circle; whea well 
mixed together, take a hottle of sweet-oi., 
cut a small groove in the “ork lengthwise, 
and let the oil fall, drop & + drop, inze the 
tureen or vessel, stirring continually. as de- 
scribed above. After s}'tt.e while the sauce 
will become very thick; stop pouting oil, 
but do not stop stirrmg, add vhen a few 
drops of lemon juice, which wid make the 
sauce thinner or more quid; vesume pour- 
ing oil until it becomes thick again, when 
do as before—that is, stop pouring oil, but 
pour lemon juice instead. You continue 
thus until you have enough sauce. When 
the juice of a lemon is used, take vinegar to 
finish it. 

If it happens that the sauce should turn 
oily or liquid while making it, immediate- 
ly stop the operation ; then commence again 
in the same way iu another vessel, and 
with the same proportions as above, add- 
ing now and then, besides drops of lemon 
juice, a few drops cf ice-cold water; then 
when about half « gill of oil has been used, 
add little by Vttle the first or commenced 
sauce, and if you Lave not enough when the 
whole is used, continue with oil. If it is 
somewhat warr weather, place the vessel 
on ice, which generally keeps the sauce thick 
enough until finished. 

This makes an excellent and rich sauce, 
used for chicken and lobster salads, and also 
for fish-salad. 

When wanted for a lobster-salad, when 
finished, add the following mixture to it : 

Put in a mortar half a dozen stalks of 
parsley, the same of chives, the same number 
of capers, the same of tarragon, and the same 
of chervil or burnet. Pound them well to- 
gether, with a little salt, and then mix them 
with it. The same sauce is served with cold 
fish. 

When shallots are chopped raw and add- 
ed to the above sauce, it is called Zartar 
sauce. 

Oysters Fried.—To fry, take fresh and good- 
sized oysters, open and turn them into a col- 
ander for half an hour to drain them. Beat 
two or three eggs in a bowl, more or less ac- 
eording to the number of oysters there are 
to fry, turn the oysters into fine cracker- 
crumbs, and then shake them so that little 
of the crumbs shall adhere. Put them into 
the beaten eggs, and stir them ; after which 
you take them out one by one, see that they 
have been well dipped in egg, and roll them 
in bread or cracker crumbp. As soon as an 
oyster is well rolled in crumbs you put it in 
the palm of your left hand, on its flat side, 
and press gently on it with the right hand. 
When thus prepared they are put away in a 
cold place until they are putin the pan. 
They may be dipped in eggs and rolled in 
crumbs a second time, half an hour after the 
first time. After being rolled in crumbs 
they may be kept in a cold place for hours 
before being fried, but the quicker they are 
eaten after they are fried the better. Fry 
them according to the directions we have 
given about frying in a preceding number. 
When fried, turn them into a colander, dust 
fine salt all over them, and serve hot. 

Stewed Oysters.—The smallest are general- 
ly used to stew. Put the oysters on the fire 
in a pan with a little salt and butter; at the 
first boil take them off, add pepper and a lit- 
tle milk, and serve. 

Box stew, Boston stew, and fancy stew are 
the same thing. It is an ordinary stew made 
with large oysters. Some do not use milk, 
others add broken crackers, etc. 

Roasted Oysters.—Open large oysters, and, 
when drained, melt a little butter in a frying 





or sauté pan, and then cook the oysters in 








it. Serve as warm as possible, salting them 
when out of the pan. They may be served 
on toast. 

Another way is to put the oysters un- 
opened on the gridiron, and as soon as they 


are open one shell is removed, a little melt- _ 


ed butte: is put en, with white pepper, and 
they are thus served, warm. They may be 
detached ‘rom the shell, and served on toast 
also. Gravy may be used instead of butter, 
according to taste. 

Broiled Oysters.—After being strained they 
are rolled in fine cracker-crumbs, then shaken 
gently on a rough towel, dipped in melted 
butter, rolled in bread or cracker crumbs, 
aaé broiled on the gridiron. Serve hot. 

They are also broiled on one shell after 
being opened, and served thus. 

Scalloped Oysters.—W ash the oysters well, 
and prt them on the range or stove, or on 

ue gridiron. As soon as they open take 
trom the fire, and throw away the flat shell, 
leaving them in the deep one, but detaching 
them from it. Sprinkle on each oyster some 
parsley chopped fine, salt, white pepper, and 
bread-crumbs ; then put on each also a little 
piece of butter; put them in the oven for 
seven or eight minutes; take off, add a few 
drops of meat gravy to each, put back in 
the oven for two or three minutes, and serve 
warm. 

They may be scalloped in a scallop-shell 
or in a silver shell. Open the oysters on the 
gridiron, as above, and put three or four oys- 
ters on each shell, with the same seasonings 
as above. Put them in the oven for the 
same length of time, and serve warm. This 
is a sightly and most excellent dish. 

Another way is to open them when raw, 
and then place them on the shells as above. 
For about a quart of oysters, when opened, 
melt about two ounces of butter in a pan, 
and mix a table-spoonful of flour with it; 
stir until it turns rather brown; then add 
a gill of meat gravy and the own juice of 
the oysters, well strained, pepper, and salt ; 
stir now and then, and boil for ten minutes. 
Put a little of that sauce on each shell, dust 
them with bread or cracker crumbs, put a 
piece of butter on each shell also, and put 
in a warm oven for twelve minutes. Take 
off, and serve warm. 

Oysters a la Poulette.—Open oysters, and 
save their juice carefully ; put them on the 
fire with the juice, and when they come to 
a boil take them off; add butter, parsley, 
mushrooms, and shallots, chopped fine, a ta- 
ble-spoonful of oil, a little grated nutmeg and 
pepper, and a little bread-crumbs ; set back 
on the fire for a few minutes, stirring the 
while. Turn on a dish, sprinkle the juice 
of a lemon all over, and serve as warm as 
possible. 

Oysters with Cheese.—Open and drain the 
oysters; take a dish that stands the heat 
of an oven, and spread butter on the bottom 
of it; put the oysters on the butter; sprin- 
kle pepper and chopped parsley all over ; 
wet with half a tumblerful of Champagne ; 
dust the whole with grated Parmesan cheese. 
Set the dish in the oven, and when they are 
of a fine color take them off. See that the 
dish is clean, and serve as it is. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BROCADED VELVET, CASHMERE, ETO. 


ROCADED velvets and soft twilled silks 
with raised velvet figures in arabesque de- 
signs are fashionable French fabrics lately im- 
ported for ladies’ over dresses. The ground is 
usually of some dark stylish shade—dark blue, 
gray, or plum-color—and the velvet tracery is 
black. This material is used for sleeveless polo- 
naises, sleeveless basques, and for flounces on the 
plain silk skirt which forms the foundation of the 
costume; the silk sleeve has a velvet cuff, or else 
lengthwise bands of the velvet extending from 
the armhole to the wrist. An elegant imported 
costume is of mignonette-color, with close-fitting 
sleeveless polonaise of brocaded velvet, entirely 
without drapery, and with sleeves of plain mign- 
onette silk. The plain silk skirt is made in 
Worth’s favorite style—a demi-train clinging 
closely to the figure at the top, and only three 
yards wide at the bottom, but with the back seam 
left open at the edge, and the broad brocaded vel- 
vet flounce pleated ‘in it in a way that makes a 
most effective train. It is said that the skirts of 
some French dresses measure only two yards 
and a half at their greatest width, but New York 
modistes shopping in Paris declined to purchase 
them, as their extreme scantiness would make 
them Gee here. Cashmeres wrought all 
over with English embroidery, showing open 
wheels, eyelets, and intricate compass patterns, 
are also favorite fabrics with Parisiennes for 
over dresses, Among those imported here are 
French gray and black cashmeres, so entirely 
made up of this needle-work done in self-colored 
silk that the polonaise looks as if it were made 
of some heavy rich lace. When worn over @ 
silk skirt of the same shade this makes an ele- 
gant costume, which, it is said, will be the favor- 
ite fashion next spring. ‘The embroidered ma- 
terial for the polonaise costs, unmade, $150— 
hence it is too expensive to become common. 


JEWELRY, 


Ball ear-rings, and a large pendant that will 
also serve as a brooch, make up the fashionable 
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set of jewelry. Sleeve-buttons are often added 
buttons linked together for each sleeve. Bead 
necklaces, whether of gold or of stones, are now 
most in favor, though there are many fanciful 
chains and coils. Lockets, crosses, and pend- 
ants of various shapes are still favorite orna- 
ments. Bracelets are medium wide bands dec- 
orated with exquisite Etruscan workmanship. 
Watch-chains are either short chatelaines hang- 
ing from the belt, or else half-long and fastened 
by a bar passed through a button-hole half-way 
down the corsage. Rings have the long, slen- 
der, marquise medallions, with massive engraved 
bands around the finger. Cameo rings are in 
especial favor. 
RED AND JAPANESE GOLD. 

Sets of gold jewelry continue to be used for 
general wear in preference to any particular 
stone. The latest novelty among these is sets of 
polished red gold, faceted, just as diamonds are 
cut. These are massive and handsome, and 
are shown with large balls for the ears, and a 
wide triangular pendant and brooch. Necklaces 
are made of red gold beads, cut like diamonds, 
and linked together. Another novelty is Etrus- 
can yellow gold sets, ornamented with the quaint 
Japanese figures now so much in vogue for dec- 
orating silver-ware, china, and glass, Each ear- 
ring and brooch is a disk of yellow gold, oval 
or square, or perhaps representing a fan spread, 
or a salver, upon which are raised figures in col- 
ored gold showing aquatic grasses, flowers in 
relief, storks, beetles, frogs and fishes in water, 
and illustrations of the fable of the spider and 
the fly. A handsome set of this kind costs $90. 
Gold sleeve-buttons in these Japanese styles are in 
favor both for ladies and gentlemen. A pair of 
elongated buttons linked together are of yellow 
gold with red and green bérds and grasses: price 
$50. Others, with old dark silver backgrounds, 
have pale gold storks in relief, and cost $75. 
Charelaines have unique Japanese etchings on 
the brooch, with little filigree chains for various 
articles. Red gold chatelaines are more massive, 
and as they are new this season, are especially 
sought after. 

CRYSTAL AND ENAMEL. 


Next to colored gold, crystals and enamel in 
various mountings are perhaps the most fashion- 
able jewelry. ‘hese crystals are treated as in- 
taglios—that is, the figure is cut into the stone 
underneath and painted there, producing the ef- 
fect of a tiny bird or flower shut up in the clear 
crystal. A crystal pendant showing a natural 
bonquet of tiny blue forget-me-nots is $100. 
The Japanese crystals are quaint and curious. 
A pair of sleeve-buttons, or a single piece for a 
pendant or brooch, are chosen among these often- 
er than a whole set, just as one selects a piece 
of rare porcelain for its oddity. Enameling on 
copper is as beautiful as rare gems. Some re- 
markable specimens are brought from the Vien- 
na Exposition, showing quaint Persian devices 
in all colors. A brooch and ear-rings of these 
is suitable with full dress, and is usually mount- 
ed with diamonds or pearls. 


HISTORIC CAMEOS, 


A fresh interest in cameos is aroused by the 
specimens lately brought from Vienna. ‘Those 
in dark onyx with white figures in relief have 
now a border cut of this pure white stratum, and 
are to be mounted with very little gold visible, 
having merely sufficient to protect the stone. 
A beautiful dark brown onyx cross, with a pro- 
file veiled Madonna in snowy white, has also a 
white edge cut for a frame: price $250, gold. 
A rare cameo that has been shown at three ex- 
positions has an appropriate device for the Christ- 
mas-time, showing the Star of the Orient and the 
Wise Men following it. Another exquisitely cut 
is a copy of Guido’s painting of ‘ Aurora driv- 
ing the Chariot of the Dawn.” A pink sard rep- 
resents ‘Thorwaldsen’s ‘* Market of Love,” with 
the doves, Cupids, torch, and chariot wheels 
marvelously done. An elaborate pendant in di- 
amond setting is of feldspar from Labrador, 
greenish-blue changing to brown, and represents 
an ancient warrior’s head and bast in armor. A 
rare variety of chalcedony of delicate pink hue 
is cut on both sides, one side showing the Sav- 
iours head, the other the Madonna. ‘This is 
mounted in Etruscan gold for a pendant, and 
costs $100. A brooch and ear-rings of pink 
sardonyx represents the profile of the beautiful 
Margaret of l'uscany, with the great ruff and 
high coiffure of the present day, exquisitely cut, 
with an antique setting of diamonds : price $220. 


DIAMONDS, PEARLS, ETC. 


Diamonds are now set in platinum and gold in 
the knife-edge setting that displays the stone 
to great advantage, while scarcely any of the 
gold is seen. Solitaire diamonds with as little 
gold visible as possible are preferred for ear- 
rings; the hanging knobs and the spiral studs 
screwed in the lobe of the ear are both used. 
Pretty seed-pearls strung together are not now 
as fashionable as whole rose pearls set to show 
no gold, in the way just described for diamonds. 
A solitaire pearl ring has a sentiment about it 
that makes it rival the conventional diamond 
solitaire as an engagement-ring. The fancy for 
blue this season is also evinced in jewelry, as 
turquoises, sapphires, and lapis lazuli are per- 
haps the most popular stones, Large square 
turquoises cut in facets are preferred to the 
smaller oval or round stones. The setting is of 
pierced gold, or else the yellow Etruscan with 
raised Roman beading. ‘Turquoises and pearls 
are often associated in violet and forget-me-not 
clusters and in true-lover's knots that serve ei- 
ther as brooch or pendant. Moorish arabesques, 
crescents, hanging loops, and loops within loops 
are also favorite designs for turquoise drops and 
brooch. Necklaces like serpents, with head and 
fangs, are studded thickly with turquoises, and 





' cost $400; a similar necklace of pearls is $450; 
to match, and those now in vogue consist of two | 


these serve also as watch-chains. Large linked 

sleeve-buttons are shown of turquoises, or lapis, 

sardonyx, chalcedony, crystais, or enamel, 
WATCHES. 

There is a fancy for quaint-looking old-fash- 
ioned watches showing antique dials in half-bunt- 
ing cases ornamented in Moorish style, or else 
with transparent enamel in Louis Quatorze de- 
signs. ‘These are made securely enough to hang 
from the belt in chatelaine fashion, or they may 
be worn with a slight gold chain, with enamel 
ornaments fastened to the dress by a bar in the 
button-hole. Such chains, with fanciful tassels, 
seal, or other ornament, cost from $40 to $150; 
the watches are from $150 in gold upward. A 
pretty watch in a secure case of transparent en- 
amel, representing a cross of ivy leaves on one 
side and an anchor on the other, is $175. For 
the same price is a Louis XIV. chatelaine watch, 
which is a tiny ball of enamel, with curious an- 
tique dial, stem winder, enameled chain, and 
chatelaine brooch. A third has Thorwaldsen’s 
‘* Night” enameled on one side, showing the dark 
blue firmament, while on the other is ‘* Morn- 
ing” in appropriately bright colors of the dawn. 
Plainer watches are of red gold engraved in Jap- 
anese style, or ornamented with colored golds, 


SILVER-WARE. 

Jay or tation is in favor for silver- 
ware this season as well as for jewelry. It ap- 
pears in their characteristic figures of almond- 
eyed men and women, their holy mountain, 
with borders every where of birds, fishes, and 
flowers. Large silver pieces are made with what 
jewelers call satin finish—a fine lustre, but not 
smoothly polished. Dark oxidized silver bands 
appear on salvers of satin finish, and other arti- 
cles with gold lining. ‘There are also gold fig- 
ures and delicate gold tracery in relief on dull 
oxidized silver borders, which brighten them 
effectively. The fashionable table service of 
silver is of classic designs with simple, graceful 
outlines. A small set of five pieces, all satin 
finish with arabesque borders of gilt, has long 
slender pots for cotfee and tea, mounted on feet, 
and gold chains holding the tops: price $480. 
Salvers are square, with Japanese engraving, or 
else round, with gold figures in relief: price 
$135. ‘Table-spoons are made very plain, with- 
out medallions; the bow] is usually gold-lined, 
and there is a slight engraving on the handle. 
Tea-spoons with satin finish and slight decora- 
tion are $30 a half dozen ; coffee-spoons, a trifle 
larger, are from $38 to $40. A preserve-spoon 
with gold-lined bowl, and an oxidized cherub for 
handle, costs $46, and is put up in a Russia 
leather case. Among other smaller articles in 
cases for holiday gifts is a salad-fork, partly 
gold, partly silver, with Japanese decorations, 
for $16. AQ silver fish-slice is also $16, and a 
fork is the same price. Oyster-forks, very small 
and of trident shape, cost from $20 to $28 for 
half a dozen. Napkin-rings cost from $3 to 
$20 each, and are in endless variety. ‘The sim- 
ple round band is, however, preferred to more 
fanciful ones mounted on feet, as they are not so 
apt to be bent or defaced. Pretty ones at $5 
have Japanese engravings, or else Moorish ara- 
besque borders of oxidized silver. 





TABLE CHINA, 


The fancy for quaintness and the choice antique 
is especially prevalent among lovers of china- 
ware. All kinds of Oriental decorations are dis- 
played for table china, such as Persian designs 
in which every color of the prism appears, Chi- 
nese sets all pagodas and landscapes, and, as in 
every thing else, the Japanese ornamentation is 
conspicuous. Wide bands edging plates and 
dishes are of odd colors, such as olive, céladon 
(which is sea green), deep India red, or else dark 
lapis blue. A Japanese dinner-set with innu- 
merable pieces has a dull red band with light Jap- 
anese tracery in gilt and silver: price $1100. A 
magnificent set, marked $2650, has all the tall 
pieces mounted on figures that are céladon-col- 
or. The pale Nile green, pink coral, and tur- 
quoise bands introduced two years ago are still 
admired, and cost from $500 to $900. Lovely 
sets that would satisfy any reasonable woman 
are of clear white with moss-roses strewed irreg- 
ularly about them. These have two hundred 
pieces, and cost $150. People who can afford 
variety select a faience set of peculiar blue fig- 
ures and flowers on white, a quaint reproduction 
of the old French Cluny. ; 

PORCELAIN ORNAMENTS. 

Collectors of porcelain have a rare opportunity 
to make selections from the rich goods brought 
from Vienna. Among these are quaint orna- 
ments in the royal Worcester china, imitating the 
ivory carvings of the Japanese ; vases and brack- 
ets of Belleek—a highly polished [rish ware; 
tulip-shaped cups of Sévres china; Wedgwood 
téte-a-téte sets in white and dove-color, and most 
artistic statuettes of the same beautiful ware; 
vases of Dresden and Berlin china; terra-cotta 
ornaments; statues of fine bisque, colored like 
flesh, and arrayed in Louis Quatorze costumes ; 
and the Italian majolica, painted by hand by an 
Italian marquis, an art-lover who has copied old 
frescoes, Scriptural and mythological pictures, 
and reproduced many beautiful pieces from the 
museum at Florence. 

For small gifts there are roses, tulips, and 
water-lily cups of majolica made for the Vienna 
Exposition. A pretty conceit for $5 is a choc- 
olate-cup and salver for cake representing an out- 
spread fan. A bracket of dark blue majolica is 
$15; grotesque bisque statuettes are from $16 
upward ; a white swan for holding flowers rests 
on a mirror that looks like a lake; another pret- 
ty flower-holder is a bird bracket of blue china 
or of white—a nest with a bird clinging to it— 
worth from $7 to $12; chamber candlesticks of 
quaint shape are painted in Persian designs; a 





white tea-pot with red spout and handle is shaped 
like a bantam chicken ; wall-baskets and match- 
pockets are shown of majolica; tiny butterflies 
are card racks ; water-jugs are of antique shape ; 
and old Roman vases are reproduced in outline 
and color. 

TABLE GLASS. 


Newest table glass is of cut English crystal, 
and there is a return to old-fashioned tumblers 
instead of goblets, and to lov, preserve dishes in- 
stead of those with stems. ‘This English glass 
is cut in facets, and is far more substantial than 
the delicate engraved and etched glass so long 
in vogue, and which will be given up reluctant- 
ly, as it is so light. In selecting glass-ware it is 
well to get the stationary pieces, such as cake 
salvers, celery glasses, etc., of the heavy crystal, 
which lights up so beautifully, and to choose thin 
engraved glasses for drinking glasses, as the lat- 
ter is lighter to handle and more pleasant to the 
mouth, 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, to Mrs. Connety; and for jewelry, sil- 
ver-ware, and porcelain, to Messrs. Trrrany & 
Co.; Starr & Marcus; Davis Cottamore & 
Co.; and Nicot, Davipson, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


As a specimen of concise “personal,” we 
have seen nothing better than the following, 
taken from Mr. Maunse_t B. Fre_p’s pleasant 
Memories of Many Men, recently published by the 
Harpers. The old Baron SaLomon DE Rorus- 
CHILD died in Paris during the summer of 1855. 
The following is a translation of the invitation 
to the funeral which Mr. Fievp received: 

“Srz,—The Baron and the Baroness ANSELM DE 
Rorusoutip, the Baron and the Baroness James pe 
Rorusout.p, the Baron and the Baroness Natuantes. 
pe Rotrusonixp and their children, the Baron and the 
Baroness Apo.trus pr Rorusontip, the Baron and the 
Baroness Wi.ty pz Rorusoury and their children, 
the Barons Atruonsz, Gustave, Satomon, and Ep- 
MOND DE Rotuscuttp, the Misses Louise and Atice 
pr Rornsonsitp, and the Barons Natuaniet, Fexpi- 
NANT, and Satomon pe Roruscui.p, the Baron Am- 
SCHEL DE Rorusouitp, Marame Worms, Madame 
Sicurt, Madame Monrerions, Madame Bryrous, the 
Baron and the Baroness Lione: ps Rorusositp and 
their children, the Baron and the Baroness Antuony 
pE Rorusost.y and their children, the Baron and the 
Baroness Mayer pe Roruscurp and their children, 
the Baron and the Baroness Mayee-Caaries pr Roras- 
ouitp and their children, Mr. and Madame Apo.rae 
Beyrvs, Mr. and Madame 8. Sioux. and Mr. J. Stoner, 

“Have the honor to inform you of the irreparable 
loss they have —— by the decease of the Bar- 
on Satomon pe Rorusontty, who died at his hétel, 
No. 17 Rue Lafitte, the 27th of July, 1855, at the age 
of eighty-two years, their well-beloved father, father- 
in-law, grandfather, great-grandfather, brother, and 


uncle; 

** And invite you to attend the funeral on Tuesday, 
the 31st of July, at nine o’clock. 

“The funeral will take place from the residence of 
eceased.” 

—Mr. Pau B. pv CHAILLv has returned from 
his third Scandinavian journey in fine health 
and spirits, looking better than ever, after scour- 
ing Sweden and Norway, hobnobbing with the 
Finns and Lapps, and traveling with his rein- 
deers, like St. Nicholas, in close proximity to 
the north pole. He has brought back with him 
many interesting pictures and reminiscences of 
travel, whieh will be embodied in a volume to be 
=. simultaneously in London and New 

ork next fall. He prefers the regions of the 
midnight sun, on the whole, to equatorial Africa. 

—Miss Kate HiLvarp, the niece of the Hon. 
Grorce 8. H1LLarp, of Boston, is following in 
her uncle’s footsteps as a fine literary critic, and 
winning golden opinions by her scholarly lect- 
ures on English literature. 

—Mr. CHarLes W. Hammonp, of Crown Point, 
New York, whose son, with his whole family, 
was lost on the Ville du Havre, has since died 
of grief, and his wife is likely speedily to follow 
him. 


—Queen Victoria has determined to contrib- 
ute a memorial to Napoveon III. She has or- 
dered for his remains an elegant granite sarcoph- 
agus from Aberdeen. The design of the me- 
morial is like that made for the last ger som 
of the Queen’s mother, the Duchess of Kent. 
The sarcophagus itself weighs three tons. Un- 
til the erection of a new chapel the memorial 
will be placed in the little Roman Catholic 
chapel at Chiselhurst, where the remains re- 
pose at present. 

—Miss Mowry, a half-breed, of Bay City, Mich- 
igan, by a curious complication of marriages and 

eaths has fallen heir to a property at Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, worth about $2,000,000. A 
suit is soon to be commenced to deprive her of 
her right because her father and mother were 
married Indian fashion, and not according to 
the fashion of the og aces. 

—Speaking of Mr. B. L. Farszon, several of 
whose pleasant fictions have been published by 
Harper & Brotuers, the Jewish Messenger says : 
“The most popular Christmas-story writer in 
England is a Jew. True, the occasion is the 
birthday of a Jew whom the Christian world 
deifies, but this is no reason for self-congratula- 
tion; for if there has been the deification of a 
Jew, there has also been the bitterest persecu- 
tion of the creed to whose observances he was 
so strict a conformist. That Mr. Farszon has 
contrived to acquire his present position indi- 
cates how bee ice is dissipated by knowledge. 
The prejudice perhaps has been on both sides. 
It does not render a Jew to-day less Jewish if 
he employs the aid of Christmas stories to hast- 
en the era of peace and good-will on earth.” 

—STEPHEN Smita, the wealthy colored man 
who died recently in Philadelphia, bequeathed 
nearly twenty thousand dollars to charitable in- 
stitutions. 

—Mr. Disragzt is said to have carried the 
Glasgow men off their heads by his speech as 
Lord Rector. It was his first appearance there. 
After a few words they saw the perfect art of 
the style, and its wonderful beauty and strength. 
The London Court Jowrnal says: ‘‘ The address 
had been in MS. for a couple of years; but Mr. 
DisRakELI spoke it off-hand, without a pause or 
aslip, without once looking atanote; and every 
point, except that bit of Greek in the perora- 
tion, told well. That fell flat, because it came 
like a flash, most of the assembly knowing not a 
syllable of Greek, and the rest having to trans- 
late it in their own minds before they could ap- 
sera it, and this process in Greek across the 

weed is generally slow. It only appeared the 





next day in the Times, and it appeared there be- 
cause the original M8. of the address was sent 
to Printing-house Square, and printed with Mr. 
DISRAELI'S own punctuation even It is the 
shortest university address that ha: been deliv- 
ered for a long time, Mr. GLapstone talking an 
hour and a half about the Greeks, Mr. CaRLYLE 
for more than two hours, principally, of course, 
about the gospel of silence, which his publishers 
are now illustrating in twenty volumes, and Mr. 
Stuart MILL for close upon three hours, talk- 
ing in that time a complete treatise upon the 
whole work of education. It was all over with 
Mr. Disraki in five-and-twenty minutes; and 
yet that address will sink deeper than CaRLYLE’s, 
or GLADSTONB’Ss, or STUART MILL’s.”’ 

—The Empress of Germany is one of the most 
simply dressed of women, except on occasions 
ofceremony. Her dry-goods bills are said to be 
less than the wives of many of the merchants. 
She drives out in a calico dress. And Princess 
BIsMARCK, fresh and comely, though past six- 
ty, superintends her farm-work, goes about the 
house with a great bunch of keys at her girdle, 
and her house is filled with knitted quilts and 
such, the evidences of her skill and industry. 

—The present Sultan of Morocco, MuLay 
Hassan by name, is a young gentleman of twen- 
ty-five, and much respected by the Moroccos. 
At the time of his father’s decease Mr. Hassan 
was with the army in Suz, on a matter of slaugh- 
ter of some sort. His uncle, good man, kept 
things in order at the capital until the young 
man’s return, and then the young man took the 
ribbons in his own hands, and has since then 
been doing very nicely. 

—A Sunday or two ago, at the convent in 
Georgetown, D. C., occurred the interesting cer- 
emony of taking the veil. Miss Ripiey, the 
postulant, is the daughter of a Unitarian minis- 
ter of Boston, and niece of Judge RrpLey and 
R. W. Emerson. She received ber musical ed- 
ucation at the Conservatoire of Leipsic. The 
music was very fine, being rendered by two nuns 
who were her former companions. The next 
morning an aged sister called A@Ngs died from 
cancer. Fifty years ago the beauty and accom- 
plishments of this nun were the inspiration of a 

oet’s pen. Her name was Prerce, and her fa- 

her was a member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts. There were five sisters, and the poet-lau- 
reate of Mrs. JoHN Quincy ApaMs’s ball, giv- 
en on the 8th of January, 1824, the anniversary 
of the battle of New Orleans, styled these sisters 
the ‘‘ Prerces with the heavenly faces.”’ 

—The Rev. PuILuips Brooks, of Grace Church, 
Boston, is the subject of a very laudatory letter in 
the New York Hvening Post. He is Boston born, 
and thirty-eight years old. ‘It is a significant 
fact that Harvard, which has been so eminent 
for the cautious accuracy, careful elegance, and 
dainty reserve of its orators, should have sent 
such an unusual representative into the pulpit, 
and that her representative preacher now is this 
stalwart Broad-Churchman, who preaches the 
humanity of CHANNING with the creed of Jerr- 
mY TAYLOR, and strikes at the shams and the 
shirks of our day with the dashing pluck and 
the full blood of Martin LutHEr. Mr. Brooks 
is a man of mark in every respect. One seldom 
sees such generous bulk and martial bearing in 
the modern pulpit and in canonical vestments, 
He seems to be run after more by young people, 
especially of the more cultivated class, than any 
other preacher, and he is the most conspicuous 
man now in the pulpit of Boston—that city so 
renowned for its theologians. His distinction 
is the more remarkable as he does not belong 
to the popular denominations, and he is rather 
of the old austere or the new free Puritanism 
of Boston; but he is, in his way, a zealous and 
consistent Churchman. It Is not difficult to 
discover the secret of his power, although he 
has not all of the conditions that have been re- 
garded as essentials of success among his asso- 
ciates. He has no remarkable qualities of voice, 
or elocution, or gesture. He speaks and reads 
very rapidly, and has no dramatic touches of 
pathos or humor.” 

—A recent article in the Cornhill Magazine 
speaks of SouTHEY as a man who went rarely 
into society, and who took no out-door exercise 
save that of walking, and this often from a mere 
sense of duty, and with a book in his hand; and 
althongh living in one of the loveliest spots in 
all England, and not insensible to its charms, 
preferred the shelves of his library to the finest 
prospect in the world. He found his relaxation 
where he found his daily labor, within the walls 
of his study. ‘I can’t afford,”’ he wrote, “to 
do one thing at a time; no, nor two, either; and 
it is only by doing many things that I contrive 
to do so much; for I can not work long at any 
thing without hurting myself, and I do every 
thing by heats. Then, by the time I am tired 
of one, my inclination for another is at hand.” 
SourHey wasan affectionate husband and a fond 
father ; and whenever, in his correspondence, he 
alludes to his home happiness, it is with a ten- 
derness and warmth of feeling that are eminent- 
ly beautiful. Moreover, he was a constant and 
at all times noble friend, ready, even when in 
straits himself, to help with money or with his 
pen those who were more straitened. No one 
ever acted better the part of the good Samaritan, 
and while he never forgot a denefit received, it 
would seem as if his own magnanimous charity 
had no place in his memory. The story of his 
life abounds in instances of the most generous 
self-denial, and of a steadfast goodness of heart 
which never shrank from the demands made 
upon it. It is said that he seldom spoke harsh- 
ly of any man with whom he had once conversed; 
he had too large a heart for petty animosities, 
and was wholly free from envy. Although not 
a sociable man, he had the good fortune to know 
intimately most of the illustrious authors who 
made the early part of this century so famous, 
and long before WoRDswoRTH had received the 
public recognition which was his due as the 
greatest poet of the age, Souruey, like Co.e- 
RIDGE, expressed his admiration of his friend and 
neighbor in no niggard terms. This noble tri- 
umvirate, by-the-way, reminds us that probably 
not since SHAKSPEARE's day have three men of 
equal mark lived together on terms of intimacy 
and affection. Lanpor called them “‘ three tow- 
ers of one castle,’’ and, as all the world knows, 
they have been absurdly classed together as 
forming a school of poetry. 

—Dr. Les, of All-saints Chureh, London, a 
ritualist of the brightest tint, celebrated All- 
souls Day in a white satin cape, lined with pink, 
and gorgeous in embroidery. His tournure was 
much canine. What could Leg have been 
thinking about? 
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Crochet Cape with Hood. 


Tue ¢ ape is crocheted with white split zephyr worsted and a coarse needle. 
The edg : of the cape and the revers of the hood are trimmed with a crochet bor- 
der, thre agh which pink silk ribbon is run. Bows of wide ribbon of the same 
color for n the remainder of the trimming. Figs. 41 and 42, Supplement, give 
the pattern for the cape and hood. Begin the cape in the neck with a lightly 
worked foundation of st. (stitch) of the requisite length (120 st. in the original), 
and on this crochet in separate rounds, according to the pattern, in de. (double 
crochet), working always 1 de. on each st. (in the original 28 rounds and 2 in- 
serted rounds in the middle of the back of the cape), and widening in the 
requisite manner. In the course of the work the dc. of the following round 
are always crocheted on the upper veins of the st. in the preceding round. The 
widening is done on the outer edge as well as in the middle of the work, always 
crocheting 2 dc. on 1 st. of the preceding round. The work should be rather 
loose. The border trimming the outer edge of the cape is worked as follows: 
Ist round. — Begin on the 
left front edge from the neck, 
* 1 de. on the first de. of 
the next de. row, 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), 3 de, on the following 
de. row, 1 ch. ; repeat 
from *. On the un- 
der edge of the cape 
always pass over | st. 
in the last round with 
the single ch., and 
work each de. on 1 
st. of thisround. On 
the corners of the 
front and under edges 
widen in a corresponding 
manner, so that the work 
may not draw. 2d round. 
—1 dec. on each st. in the 
preceding round. Repeat 
the first and second rounds 
twice, but in the third and 
fifth rounds work the design 
also on the front edge, as 
in the second round on the 
under edge. 7th round.— 
* 1 se. (single crochet) on 
the next st. of the preced- 
ing round, 3 ch., with these 
pass over 4 st., 1 de. on the 
next st., 3 ch., 1 de. on the 
same st. on which already 
1 de. was worked, 3 ch., 
with these pass over 4 st.; repeat from *. 8th round.—1 de. on the 
st. before the second sc. in the preceding round, 1 dc. on the st. follow- 
ing the next sc., * 3 ch., 2 de., 2 ch., 2 de. on the next 3 ch. between 
2 de., 3 ch., 1 de. on the st. before the next sc., 1 de. on the st. behind 
the next sc.; repeat from *. At the end of the round shorten it to corre- 
spond with the beginning. 10th-12th rounds.—Like the ninth round; but 
begin the tenth round at the commencement of the first repetition of the de- 
sign in the preceding round, the eleventh round at the commencement of the 
twelfth repetition of the design in the preceding round, and the twelfth round 
at the commencement of the second repetition of the design in the preceding 
round. ‘These rounds are shortened correspondingly at the ends. Begin the 
hood from the neck also, according to the pattern, Fig. 42, Supplement, with 
a foundation of the requisite length, and on this crochet de. rounds like those 
of the cape, widening and narrowing in the requisite manner. The revers is 
worked in connection with the hood. 


Fig. 1.—Crérre LissE ann BLUE 
Gros Grain Rippon Ficuv.—Back 






On the under outer edge of the hood 
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Carp-Case with Woop PAIntInNeG. 
For design see Suppl., No. XIV., Fig. 55. 
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Brown VELVET AND Fawn Serce-CasHMERE WALKING SUIT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL, Figs, 8-16. 
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work, first, one round of de., always 1 de. on each st. ; then three more rounds 
of de., always 1 de. on each st. Repeat twice the first and second rounds of the 
border on the cape. Now follows one round of + 1 sc. on the next st. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch., with these pass over 4 st., 2 de., 2 ch., 2 de. on the next 
st., 8 ch., pass over 4 st. Repeat from *. Next work two rounds like the 
eighth and ninth rounds of the border. Join the cape and hood on the neck ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures, in doing which gather the cape, and arrange 
the revers of the hood in a pleat seven-eighths of an inch deep on the front edge. 
Bind the neck of the cape with pink silk ribbon an inch wide and a yard and 
three-quarters long, the ends of which serve for closing the cape. ‘Through the 
upper veins of the last de. row on the revers of the hood run elastic cord eighteen 
inches long. Finally, trim the cape and hood with ribbon as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Crépe Lisse and Blue Gros Grain Ribbon Fichu, Figs. 1 and 2. 


For this fichu cut of crépe lisse on the bias two pieces, each twenty-nine inches 
long and thirteen inches wide. Hem a piece of blue gros grain ribbon an inch 
wide into the upper and un- 
der edges and through the 
middle of each piece. The 
parts should now be six inch- 
es and a quarter wide. Slope 
off each half of the 
fichu on the back 
edge from the under 
toward the upper 
edge, so that it is 
only twenty - two 
inches long there. 
Then join both 
halves of the fichu 
in the middle of the 
back, arrange the 
front ends each in 
three close pleats turned up- 
ward, and edge the neck of the 
fichu with a double box-pleat- 
ed rufile, which is two inches 
wide in the middle and sloped 
off toward the ends. The 
under edge of the fichu is bor- 
dered with a side-pleated ruf- 
fle two inches wide and sloped 
off toward the ends. Finally, 
set on the bows as shown by 


Fig. 2.—Crire Lisse ann Biuy the illustration. 


Gros Grain Rippon Ficnu.—Fronr. Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie, etc. 

For this edging work, first, a piece of gimp like that shown by Fig. 3, 
page 293, Harper's Bazar, No. 19, Vol. VI. Then work for the under 
edge one round as follows: Always alternately of two loops side by side 
lay the second over the first, and on both together. work 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet), then 7 ch. (chain stitch). For the upper edge of the edging crochet on 
the other side of the gimp as follows: Always alternately turn the next loop 
once with the crochet needle and work 1 sc. on this loop, then 2 ch. This is 
a pretty edging for underclothing. 


Card-Case with Wood Painting. 

Tus case consists of two flat pieces of linden wood, which are ornamented 
on the outside with painting in the design given by Fig. 55, Supplement, and 
furnished on the inside with lustring lining. The pieces are joined with narrow 
brown silk ribbons, which at the same time serve for holding the cards. ‘The 
case may be made of any size desired. 














Biack Gros Grain AND Gray Poritin House Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs, 1-7. 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 
In the Judges’ Gallery.—A good Example for Bankers 
and others.—Wager by Battle in Westminster, an- 
cient and modern. 
AVING received a hint that yesterday (No- 
vember 28) would be the last day of evi- 
dence in the Tichborne case, and also because I 
knew that the witnesses would consist mainly of 
your fellow-countrymen, | procured a ticket for 
the Judges’ Gallery, ‘This runs half round the 
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Fig. 1.—Dotv’s 
WALKING Suit. 
For pattern see 
description in Sup- 
plement. 


Fig. 2.—Surr ror 
GIRL FROM 8 TO 
10 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


court-house, and commands a good view of the | 


whole proceedings, although the front seats, in 
consequence of the unprecedented attraction of 
the trial, are reserved ‘‘ for ladies only.” 
queue of persons awaiting the first rush into the 
unreserved places in the court was as great as | 
ever, and even those who had tickets pushed and 
strove for precedence in a manner only seen at 
the doors of theatres on ‘‘ first nights.” In ten 
minutes not only every seat, but every inch of 
standing-room, was filled, and even the coigns 





Fig. 3.—Dott’s 
Lone Rose. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., 

No. IX., Figs 


of vantage offered by the small closed windows 
that look in from the passages were occupied. 
Among the spectators were at least fifty barris- 
ters, whom curiosity or lack of briefs had at- 
tracted to the scene. ‘These too were almost 
all standing, nor were there any vacant places 
except the jury-box (with its eleven air cushions 
—for the foreman sat outside it—which the long 
sittings for a hundred and twenty-nine days had 
necessitated) and the defendant’s table, with the 
place cut out for him, with which folks have 
made so merry. ‘The ‘place cut out for him” 
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Fig. 4.—Surr ror 
GIRL FROM 4 TO 
6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 5.—Dott’s 
Bripat Dress. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., 
No. VUL., Figs, 43-45. 
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adjourned to give time for witnesses to be brought 
from America to confute him. He is supposed, 
during the interval, to have been on parole not 
to escape ; but his word of honor has been sup- 
plemented by six intelligent detectives. 

Behind the defendant sits Dr. Kenealy, in 
his beard and spectacles, and behind him his 
junior counsel, Mr. Macmahon. Mr. Hawkins 
and Sergeant Parry, the counsel for the prose- 
cution, sit on the same bench. The jury take 
their seats, and immediately afterward the judges, 
the Lord Chief Justice, keen and bright eyed, in 
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Fig. 6.—Suit ror 
Grr From 11 To 
13 YwARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 7.—Scit ror 
GIRL FROM 4 TO 
6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fies. 1-9.—DOLLS’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
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Customs at New Bedford, Massachusetts, and 
to him Captain M‘Combie, late of the Osprey. 
The evidence of all these men is simple, but 
crushing. They prove with quiet persistence 
that no other vessels of the same name have en- 
tered the two ports during the time in question 
save those on which Luie stated he was on board ; 
and his name does not appear in the list of the 
crews (produced) of either of them. Nay, it is 
even shown that this man has sworn falsely con- 
cerning his arrival in England from Ostend on 
the 4th of July, for the captain of the Belgium 
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Fig. 8.—Surr ror 
Boy From 6 TO 
8 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 9.—Scit For 
30Y FROM 3 TO 
5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 


For description see 
Supplement, 


Supplement. 


‘The | 


is not the hulks or the gallows, as you may imag- 


| ine, but a large circle made to accommodate this 


gentleman’s ‘‘ corporation.” 

In a few minutes the fat rogue himself ap- 
pears, oily and impassive as usual, and fits him- 
self into his groove. On one side of him sits a 
young negro, Bogle’s son; on the other the 
witness Luie—the self-called steward of the Os- 
prey—who, suddenly ‘ sprung” upon the pros- 
ecution, evidenced so suspiciously *‘ straight” in 
his favor, and upon whose account the trial was 





the centre, Justice Mellor, with large Johnso- 
nian face, upon his right, and Justice Lush (the | 
first Roman Catholic judge that has ever sat on 
an English bench) upon his left. 

Then Mr, Casey, Auditor of Customs at New 
Orleans, is called to give official evidence as to 
the Osprey, to which, of course, Kenealy ‘‘ ob- 
jects:” it is his rule to object to every thing. 
But in this case even he can not impute to the 
witness any malicious or interested motive. To 
him succeeds Mr, Parker Allen, Collector of | 


(General Steam Navigation Company) proves 
that he was not a passenger of that ship upon 
that day, and that there was no other by which 
he could have come. . Finally, immense excite- 
ment is caused at the conclusion of the day’s 
proceedings by an application to the court to 
have Luie committed into custody for perjury, 
upon the ground that he could be identified by 
certain persons as having been in England in 
May last. 

I have no doubt that even yet there are fanat- 
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ics who believe that there is some scintilla of 
truth among this knot of perjurers and scoun- 
drels still ; but even Mr. Whalley, it is stated, 
**has withdrawn from the ‘Tichborne case,” 
which, considering that he has the reputation of 
being an honest man in spite of his folly, is sig- 
nificant enough, when taken into account with 
the fact that he himself went over to America to 
inquire into Luie’s antecedents on behalf of his 
quondam friend ‘‘ Sir Roger.” 

There is, one would think, absolutely nothing 
about this remarkable case that would now be as- 
tonishing; and yet one thing does surprise me, 
namely, that the spiritualists have not as yet got 
hold of it. Why—lI was going to say why ‘‘ on 
earth,” but that is beneath them—why don’t they 
interview the poor young man that was drowned 
in the Bella? It is certainly not reverence of 
mind that prohibits them from taking this inter- 
esting step. At a meeting of these gentry in 
the Birmingham Atheneum on the 16th ult., 
one Benjamin Hawkes, a local tradesmen, fell 
down dead while relating his personal experience 
of dealings with the other world ; and one would 
really have imagined that so shocking an occur- 
rence would have kept them silent for a little, 
out of decency; but on the ensuing Wednesday 
there was another meeting, in which a man de- 
scribes an interview with this very Hawkes, who 
came and shook him by the hand. ‘‘ What shall 
I tell our friends at the Atheneum of your con- 
dition ?” he inquires. And this is the reply he 
got—evidently, as we may judge from its original 
and unlooked-for character, a communication 
from the realms beyond the grave—‘* Tell them 
J am quite well and happy.” If the mind of Mr. 
Hawkes was not of a commonplace type in this 
world, it is certain it has become so in the other. 
I should think the spiritualist members of the 
Birmingham Atheneum are likely to be among 
the very last individuals in Great Britain to give 
up their belief in “‘ Sir Roger.” 

The Governor-General of India, Lord North- 
brook, has just had enough money left him by 
his uncle, Baring the banker, to enable him at 
least to come home first-class—more than a mill- 
ion of pounds sterling! And yet he did not 
leave him every thing, for each of the clerks at 
Baring’s is to have a whole year’s salary. It is 
said that when any partner dies of this great 
house it is usual for him to make a similar be- 
quest. I wish the practice was even still more 
general, in which case, in selecting commercial 
establishments in which to place my boys, I 
should give the preference to those which had 
most names in the firm. 

Kings have perhaps more luxuries still left 
them than is generally supposed. It is the will 
and pleasure of Louis, King of Bavaria, to have 
‘*extra performances” at the Royal Theatre at 
Munich, both of opera and ballet, for his sole 
edification. He takes no pleasure in them if 
any one else shares it. Even the box-keepers 
are directed to remain at the outer doors of the 
corridors to keep away all noise. One pities the 
actors and actresses who have to perform before 
such a very limited audience, and one also pities 
the king. In England such a piece of selfishness 
would not, of course, be impossible—indeed, it 
would be within the power of any rich man to 
gratify himself in a similar manner—but it would 
undoubtedly be resented. The days of royal 
pomp and privilege have passed away. For ex- 
ample, no gauntlet of challenge is now thrown 
down on the floor of Westminster Hall at the 
coronation of reat a a The hee was 

uite surprised to hear papers last week 

at ‘‘the hereditary champion of England” had 
deceased, for they had forgotten such a function- 
ary had existed. Yet for five hundred years the 
Dymocks, father and son, heirs of Scott's Mar- 
mion, and “‘ Lords of Scrivelbaye,” have figured 
in full armor on horseback, and cast down their 
glove in token of readiness to do battle for their 
sovereign’s right on each accession to the throne. 
His fee was a large bow} and cover of silver gilt, 
till “‘ the economy of the Whigs” dispensed with 
his, it must be owned, not onerous duties at the 
coronation of George [V. And yet the fine old 
system of wager by battle is not, it seems, for- 
gotten or unhonored in this land, as the follow- 
ing example will testify. While the Tichborne 
case was flagging a little yesterday I walked 
into a neighboring court, where a judge at £5000 
a year, twelve jurymen, and four eminent coun- 

were arranging the ownership of a donke 

between two coster-mongers. “Don't you think, 
said the judge, addressing the suitors, as he rose 
for luncheon, ‘‘that you two might settle this 
little matter during the next half hour out of 
court, and so save us a good deal of trouble?” 
Accordingly, after luncheon, the defendant in the 
action a with a black eye and a face 
twice the size it had been, but with a most hu- 
morous grin upon it, and explained that the lit- 
tle matter had been settled. They had found 
**a quiet yard to do it in,” he said, “in accord- 
ance with his lordship’s kind suggestion, and he 
was afraid he had been a little rough upon the 
plaintiff, having only such a very limited time”— 
namely, half an hour—‘“‘ but the fact was, that 
the plaintiff had proved a rougher customer than 
either he or his lordship would have imagined, to 
look at him.” R. Kemsve, of London, 





ETIQUETTE AT THE FRENCH 
COU. 


RM-CHAIRS, backed chairs, and stools 
were, for centuries, as Voltaire says, ‘‘im- 
portant objects of politics, and illustrious sub- 
jects of quarrels.” He explains, with his usual 
spitefulness, that the etiquette of chairs came 
from ‘‘the barbarians, our grandfathers,” who 
had only one arm-chair, which was solely used 
by people who were ill, This latter view is borne 
out by the fact that there were provinces in France 
where the piece of furniture in question was call- 





ed a chaise de doléance ; and that the Germans 
have, from all time, denominated it Krankensessel 
—a sick-chair. Voltaire goes on to say that 
Mademoiselle spent a quarter of her life in the 
mortal tribulation of disputes about her seats; 
ought she to sit in a certain room, upon a chair 
or upon a stool, or not sit down at all? The 
whole court was in emotional perplexity about 
these insoluble difficulties. Even the king him- 
self was not free from the obligation of sitting ac- 
cording to regulation. If he condescended to 
pay a visit to a courtier ill in bed, etiquette con- 
strained his majesty to lie down too, for it was 
impossible that a sovereign could permit a sub- 
ject to indulge in unshared recumbency in his 
presence; so when a king was coming to a sick- 
room a second bed was prepared beforehand, and 
the conversation was conducted in positions of 
mutual horizontality. Louis XIII. visited Riche- 
lieu in this way at Tarascon, and Louis XIV. 
did the same when he went to see the Maréchal 
de Villars, after he was wounded at Malplaquet. 
The idea of the importance of etiquette reached 
such a point at Versailles that, among other 
things, it became a principle that ‘‘ toute la femme 
est dans la révérence,” which meant that the man- 
ner of execution of a perfect courtesy ought to 
visibly manifest and express all the qualities of a 
true woman. Etiquette exercised its action not 
only over form and manner, but over acts as well. 
Marie Leczinska did not dare to play cards one 
night because the court had heard that day of 
the death of some German prince that nobody 
had ever seen; and M. De Maurepas filled her 
heart with joy (she was choked with ennui when 
she could not play) by saying, ‘‘ Madame, I have 
the honor to assure your majesty that the game 
of piquet is deep mourning.” 





(Continued from Vol. VL, No. 52, page 823.) 
LADY ANNA. 


Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “‘ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
LADY ANNA'S OFFER, 


Earty in March Lady Anna was convales- 
cent, but had not yet left the house in Keppel 
Street, and the confusion and dismay of the 
Countess were greater than ever. Lady Anna 
had declared that she would not leave England 
for the present. She was reminded that at any 
rate till the 10th of May she was subject to her 
mother's control. But by this time her mother’s 
harshness to her had produced some correspond- 
ing hardnessin her. ‘“‘ Yes, mamma; but I will 
not go abroad. Things must be settled, and I 
am not well enough to go yet.” The Countess 
asserted that every thing could be arranged 
abroad, that papers could be sent after them, 
that Mr. Goffe could come out to them, and with 
much show of authority persisted. She would 
do any thing by which she might be able to re- 
move Lady Anna from the influence of Daniel 
Thwaite at the time at which the girl would cease 
to be subject to her. But in truth the girl had 
ceased to be subject to her. ‘‘ No, mamma, I 
will not go. If you will ask Sergeant Bluestone, 
or Sir William Patterson, I am sure they will 
say that I ought not to be made to go.” ‘There 
were some terrible scenes in which the mother 
was driven almost to desperation. Lady Anna 
repeated to the Countess all that she had said 
to Lord Lovel—and swore to her mother with 
the Bible in hand that if ever she became the 
wife of any man she would be the wife of Dan- 
iel Thwaite. Then the Countess with great vio- 
lence knocked the book out of her daughiter’s 
grasp, and it was thrown to the other side of the 
room. ‘If this is to go on,” said the Countess, 
‘*one of us must die.” 

‘*Mamma, I have done nothing to make you 
so unkind to me. You have not spoken one 
word of kindness to me since I came from Yox- 
ham.” 

“* If this goes on, I shall never speak a word 
of kindness to you again,” said the mother. 

But in the midst of all this there was one 
point on which they were agreed, on which the 
came sufficiently near together for action, thoug! 
there was still a wide difference between them. 
Some large proportion of the property at stake 
was to be made over to Lerd Lovel on the day 
that gave the girl the legal power of transferring 
her own possessions. The Countess began b 
presuming that the whole of Lady Anna’s weal 
was to be so transferred, not from any lack of 
reverence for the great amount which was in 
question, but feeling that for all good purposes it 
would be safer in the hands of the Earl than in 
those of her own child. If it could be arranged 
that the tailor could get nothing with his bride, 
then it might still be possible that the tailor 
might refuse the match. At any rate, a quarrel 
might be fostered, and the evil might be staved 
off. But to this Lady Anna would not assent. 
If she might act in this business in concert with 
Mr. Thwaite she would be able, she thought, to 
do better by her cousin than she proposed. But 
as she was not allowed to learn what were Mr. 
Thwaite’s wishes, she would halve her property 
with her cousin. As much as this she was will- 
ing to do, and was determined to do, acting on 
her own judgment. More she would not do un- 
less she could see Mr. Thwaite. As it stood, 
her proposition was one which would, if carried 
out, bestow something like £10,000 a year upon 
the Earl. Then Mr. Goffe was ‘sent for. and 
Lady Anna was allowed to communicate her 
suggestion to the lawyer. ‘‘ ‘That should require 
a great deal of thought,” said Mr. Goffe, with 
solemnity. Lady Anna declared that she had 
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been thinking of it all the time she had been ill. 
‘** But it should not be done in a hurry,” said 
Mr. Goffe. ‘Then Lady Anna remarked that in 
the mean time her cousin, the Earl, the head of 
her family, would have nothing to support his 
title. Mr. Goffe took his leave, promising to 
consult his partner and to see Mr. Flick. 

Mr. Goffe did consult his partner and did see 
Mr. Flick, and then Sergeant Bluestone was ask- 
ed his advice—and the Solicitor-General. ‘The 
Sergeant had become somewhat tired of the Lov- 
els, and did not care to give any strong advice 
either in one direction or in the other. The 
young lady, he said, might of course do what she 
liked with her own when it was her own ; but he 
thought that she should not be hurried. He 
pointed it out as a fact that the Earl had not the 
slightest claim upon any portion of the estate— 
not more than he would have had if this money 
had come to Lady Anna from her mother's in- 
stead of from her father’s relatives. He was 
still of opinion that the two cousins might ulti- 
mately become man and wife if matters were left 
tranquil, and the girl taken abroad for a year or 
two. Lady Anna, however, would be of age in 
a few weeks, and must, of course, do as she liked 
with her own. 

But they all felt that every thing would at last 
be ruled by what the Solicitor-General might say. 
The Solicitor-General was going out of town for 
a week or ten days—having the management of 
a great case at the spring Assizes. He would 
think over Lady Anna’s proposition, and say 
what he had to say when he returned. Lord 
Lovel, however, had been his client, and he had 
said from first to last that more was to be done 
for his client by amicable arrangement than by 
hostile opposition. If the Earl could get £10,000 
a year by amicable arrangement, the Solicitor- 
General would be shown to have been right in 
the eyes of all men, and it was not probable—as 
both Mr. Goffe and Mr. Flick felt—that he would 
repudiate a settlement of the family affairs by 
which he would be proved to have been a discreet 
counselor. 

In the mean time it behooved Lord Lovel him- 
self to have anopinion. Mr. Flick, of course, had 
told him of the offer—which had in truth been 
made directly to himself by his cousin. At this 
time his affairs were not in a happy condition. 
A young earl, handsome anc well esteemed, may 
generally marry an heirese—if not one heiress, 
then another. Though he be himself a poor man, 
his rank and position will stand in lieu of wealth. 
And so would it have been with this young earl— 
who was very handsome and excellently well es- 
teemed—had it not been that all the world knew 
that it was his especial business to marry one es- 
pecial heiress. He could hardly go about look- 
ing for other honey, having, as he had, one par- 
ticular hive devoted by public opinion to himself. 
After a year or two he might have looked else- 
where; but what was he to do in the mean time? 
He was well-nigh penniless, and in debt. So he 
wrote a letter to his uncle, the parson. 

It may be remembered that when the uncle 
and nephew last parted in London there was ‘not 
much love between them. From that day to this 
they had not seen each other, nor had there been 
any communication between them. The horses 
had been taken away and sold. The rector had 
spoken to the ladies of his household more than 
once with great bitterness of the young man’s in- 
gratitude; and they more than once had spoken 
to the rector, with a woman’s piteous tenderness, 
of the young lord’s poverty. But it was all sor- 
row and distress. For in truth the rector could 
not be happy while he was on bad terms with the 
head of his family. Then the young lord wrote 
as though there had been nothing amiss between 
them. It had in truth all passed away from his 
mind. This very liberal offer had been made to 
him. It amounted to wealth in lieu of poverty 
—to what would be comfortable wealth even for 
an earl. Ten thousand a year was offered to 
him by his cousin. Might he accept it? The 
rector took the letter in good part, and begged 
his nephew to come at once to Yoxham. Where- 
upon the nephew went to Yoxham. 

“What does Sir William say ?” asked the rec- 
tor, who, in spite of his disapproval of all that 
Sir William had done, felt that the Solicitor- 

was the man whose influence in the mat- 
ter would really prevail. 

** He has said nothing as yet. He is out of 
town.” 

‘*Ten thousand a year! Who was it made 
the offer?” 

‘*She made it herself.” 

“Lady Anna ?” 

“*Yes—Lady Anna. It is a noble offer.” 

“Yes, indeed. But then, if she has no right 
to any of it, what does it amount to?” 

** But she has a right to all of it—she and her 
mother between them.” 

**T shall never believe it, Frederic—never ; 
and not the less so because they now want to 
bind you to them by such a compromise as this.” 

“IT think you look at it in a wrong light, 
Uncle Charles.” 

** Well, well. I will say nothing more about 
it. I don’t see why you shouldn't take it—I 
don’t indeed. It ought all to have been yours. 
Every body says that. You'll have to buy land, 
and it won't give you nearly so much then. I 
hope you'll buy land all the same, and I do hope 
it will be properly settled when you marry. As 
to marrying, you will be able to do much better 
than what you used to think of.” 

** We won’t talk about that, Uncle Charles,” 
said the Earl. 

As far as the rectors opinion went, it was 
clear that the offer might be accepted; but yet 
it was felt that very much must depend on what 


the Solicitor-General might say. Then Miss Lov- | 


el gave her opinion on the matter, which did not 
altogether agree with that of her brother. She 
believed in Lady Anna, whereas the rector pro- 
fessed that he did not, The rector and Lady 
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| Fitzwarren were perhaps the only two persons 
who, after all that had been said and done, still 
maintained that the Countess was an impostor, 
and that Lady Anna would only be Anna Mur- 
ray, if every body had his due. Miss Lovel 
was quite as anxious on behalf of the Earl as 
was her brother, but shé clung to the hope of a 
marriage. ‘I still think it might all come right, 
if you would only wait,” said Aunt Julia. 

“*Tt’s all very well talking of waiting, but how 
am I to live?” 

‘* You could live here, Frederic. There is noth- 
ing my brother would like so much. I thonght 
he would break his heart when the horses were 
taken away. It would only be for a year.” 

** What would come of it 2?” 

“* At the end of the year she would be your 
wife.” 

‘* Never!” said the Earl. 

**Young men are so impatient !” 

** Never, under any circumstances, would I 
ask her again. You may make your mind up to 
that. As sure as you stand there, she will mar- 
ry Daniel Thwaite, if she lives another twelve- 
month,” 

** You really think so, Frederic ?” 

**T am sure of it. After what she said to me, 
it would be impossible I should doubt it.” 

* And she will be Lady Anna Thwaite! Oh 
dear, how horrible! I wish she had died when 
she was ill—I do indeed. A journeyman tailor! 
But something will prevent it. I really think 
that Providence will interfere to prevent it!” 
But in reference to the money she gave in her 
adhesion. If the great lawyer said that it might 
be taken, then it should be taken. At the end 
of a week the Earl hurried back to London to 
see the great lawyer. 





CHAPTER XL. 
NO DISGRACE AT ALL, 


Berore the Solicitor-General returned to town 
things had come to a worse pass than ever. Lady 
Lovel had ordered her daughter to be ready to 
start to Paris by a certain hour on a certain day 
—giving her three days for preparation—and 
Lady Anna had refused to go. Whereupon the 
Countess had caused her own things to be packed 
up, and those of her daughter. Sarah was now 
altogether in the confidence of the Countess, so 
that Lady Anna had not even dominion over 
her own clothes. The things were stowed away, 
and all the arrangements were made for the jour- 
ney; but Lady Anna refused to go, and when 
the hour came could not be induced to get into 
the carriage. The lodgings had been paid for to 
the day, and given up; so that the poor old wom- 
an in Keppel Street was beside herself. Then 
the Countess, of necessity, postponed her jour- 
ney for twenty-four hours, telling her daughter 
that on the next day she would procure the as- 
sistance of magistrates and force the rebel to 
obedience. 

Hardly a word had been spoken between the 
mother and daughter during those three days. 
There had been messages sent backward and for- 
ward, and once or twice the Countess had vio- 
lently entered Lady Anna’s bedroom, demanding 
submission. Lady Anna was always on the bed 
when her mother entered, and, there lying, would 
shake her head, and then with sobs accuse the 
Countess of unkindness. Lady Lovel had be- 
come furious in her wrath, hardly knowing what 
she herself did or said, always asserting her own 
authority, declaring her own power, and exclaim- 
ing against the wicked ingratitude of her child. 
This she did till the young waiting-woman was 
so frightened that she was almost determined to 
leave the house abruptly, though keenly alive to 
the profit and glory of serving a violent and rich 
countess. And the old lady who let the lodgings 
was intensely anxious to be rid of her lodgers, 
though her money was scrupulously paid, and no 
questions asked as to extra charges. Lady Anna 
was silent and sullen. When left to herself she 
spent her time at her writing-desk, of which she 
had managed to keep the key. What meals she 
took were brought up to her bedroom, so that a 
household more uncomfortable could hardly be 
gathered under a roof. 

On the day fixed for that departure which did 
not take place the Countess wrote to Mr. Goffe 
for assistance, and Lady Anna, by the aid of the 
mistress of the house, wrote to Sergeant Blue- 
stone. The letter to Mr. Goffe was the first step 
taken toward obtaining that assistance from civil 
authorities to which the Countess thought her- 
self to be entitled in order that her legal domin- 
ion over her daughter might be enforced. Lady 
Anna wrote to the Sergeant, simply begging that 
he would come to see her, putting her letter open 
into the hands of the landlady. She implored 
him to come at once; and, as it happened, he 
called in Keppel Street that night, whereas Mr. 
Goffe's visit was not made till the next morning. 
He asked for the Countess, and was shown into 
the drawing-room. The whole truth was soon 
made clear to him, for the Countess attempted 
to conceal nothing. Her child was rebelling 
against authority, and she was sure that the Ser- 
geant would assist her in putting down and con- 
quering such pernicious obstinacy. But she 
found at once that the Sergeant would not help 
her. ‘ But Lady Anna will be herself of age in 
a day or two,” he said. 

‘* Not for nearly two months,” said the Count- 
ess, indignantly. 

‘*My dear Lady Lovel, under such circum- 
stances you can hardly put constraint upon her.” 

‘Why not? She is of age, or sheis not. Till 
she be of age she is bound to obey me.” 

‘*Trnue; she is bound to obey you after a fash- 
ion, and so, indeed. she would be had she been of 
age a month since. But such obligations here 
in ngland go for very little, unless they are sup- 

rted by reason,” 

**'The law is the law.” 

‘© Yes—but the law would be all in her favor 
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before you could get it to assist you, even if you 
could yet its assistance. In her peculiar posi- 
tion it is rational that she should choose to wait 
till she be able to act for herself. Very great 
interests will be at her disposal, and she will of 
course wish to be near those who can advise her.” 

‘*T am her only guardian. I can advise her.” 
The Sergeant shook his head. ‘‘ You will not 
help me, then ?” 

**T fear I can not help you, Lady Lovel.” 

** Not though you know the reasons which in- 
duce me to take her away from England before 
she slips entirely out of my hands and ruins all 
my hopes?” But still the Sergeant shook his 
head. ‘‘ Every one is leagued against me,” said 
the Countess, throwing up her hands in despair. 

Then the Sergeant asked permission to visit 
Lady Anna, but was told that he could not be 
allowed to do so. She was in bed, and there 
was nothing to make it necessary that she should 
receive a visit from a gentleman in her bedroom. 
**T am an old man,” said the Sergeant, ‘‘ and 
have endeavored to be a true and honest friend 
to the young lady. I think, Lady Lovel, that 
you will do wrong to refuse my request. I tell 
you fairly that I shall be bound to interfere on 
her behalf. She has applied to me as her friend, 
and I feel myself constrained to attend to her ap- 
plication.” 

‘*She has applied to you!” 

** Yes, Lady Lovel. There is her letter.” 

** She has deceived me again,” said the Count- 
ess, tearing the letter into atoms. But the Ser- 
geant so far frightened her that she was induced 
to promise that Mrs. Bluestone should see Lady 
Anna on the following morning, stipulating, how- 
ever, that Mrs. Bluestone should see herself be- 
fore she went up stairs. 

On the following morning Mr. Goffe came 
early. But Mr. Goffe could give his client very 
little comfort. He was, however, less uncom- 
fortable than the Sergeant had been. He was 
of opinion that Lady Anna certainly ought to go 
abroad in obedience to her mother’s instructions, 
and was willing to go to her and tell her so with 
what solemnity of legal authority he might be 
able to assume; but he could not say that any 
thing could be done absolutely to enforce obedi- 
ence. Mr. Goffe suggested that. perhaps a few 
gentle words might be successful. ‘‘ Gentle 
words!” said the Countess, who had become 
quite unable to restrain herself. ‘‘The harsh- 
est words are only too gentle for her. If I had 
known what she was, Mr. Goffe, I would never 
have stirred in this business. They might have 
called me what they would, and it would have 
been better.” When Mr. Goffe came down stairs 
he had not a word to say more as to the efficacy 
of gentleness. He simply remarked that he did 
not think the young lady could be induced to go, 
and suggested that every body had better wait 
till the Solicitor-General returned to town. 

Then Mrs. Bluestone came, almost on the 
heels of the attorney—poor Mrs. Bluestone, whe 
now felt that it was a dreadful grievance both to 
her and to her husband that they had had any 
thing to do with the Lovel family! She was very 
formal in her manner, and, to tell the truth for 
her, rather frightened. The Sergeant had asked 
her to call and see Lady Anna Lovel. Might she 
be permitted todo so? Then the Countess burst 
forth with a long story of all. her wrongs—with 
the history of her whole life. Not beginning 
with her marriage, but working back to-it from 
the intense misery and equally intense ambition 
of the present hour. She told it all; how every 
body had been against her; how she had been 
all alone at the dreary Grange in Westmoreland ; 
how she had been betrayed by her husband, and 
turned out to poverty and scorn; how she had 
borne it all for the sake of the one child who was, 
by God’s laws and man’s, the heiress to her fa- 
ther's name; how she had persevered—intermin- 
gling it all with a certain worship of high honors 
and hereditary position, with which Mrs. Blue- 
stone was able in some degree to sympathize. 
She was clever, and words came to her freely. 
It was almost impossible that any hearer should 
refuse to sympathize with her—any hearer who 
knew that her words were true. And all that 
she told was true. The things which she narra- 
ted had been done, the wrongs had been endured, 
and the end of it all which she feared was immi- 
nent. And the hearer thought as did the speak- 
er as to the baseness of this marriage with the 
tailor—thought as did the speaker of the excel- 
lence of the marriage with the lord. But still 
there was sometiing in the woman’s eye, some- 
thing in the tone of her voice, something in the 
very motion of her hands as she told her story, 
which made Mrs. Bluestone feel that Lady Anna 
should not be left under her mother’s control. 
It would be very well that the Lovel family should 
be supported, and that Lady Anna should be kept 
within the pale of her own rank. But there 
might be things worse than Lady Anna’s defec- 
tion—and worse even than the very downfall of 
the Lovels. 

After sitting for nearly two hours with the 
Countess, Mrs. Bluestone was taken up stairs. 
‘*Mrs. Bluestone has come to see you,” said the 
Countess, not entering the room, and retreating 
again immediately as she closed the door. 

‘* This is very kind of you, Mrs. Bluestone,” 
said Lady Anna, who was sitting crouching in 
her dressing-gown over the fire. ‘‘ But I thought 
that perhaps the Sergeant would come.” The 
lady, taken off her guard, immediately said that 
the Sergeant had been there on the preceding 
evening. ‘‘ And mamma would not let me see 
him! But you will help me!” 

In this interview, as in that below, a long his- 
tory was told to the visitor, and was told with 
an eloquent energy which she certainly had not 
expected. ‘‘ They talk to me of ladies,” said 
Lady Anna. ‘I was not a lady. I knew noth- 
ing of ladies and their doings. I was a poor 
girl, friendless but for my mother, sometimes 
almost without shoes to my feet, often ragged, 





solitary, knowing nothing of ladies. Then there 
came one lad, who played with me, and it was 
mamma who brought us together. He was good 
to me when all others were bad. He played with 
me, and gave me things, and taught me—and 
loved me. ‘Then when he asked me to love him 
again, and to love him always, was I to think 
that I could not—becanse I was a lady! You 
despise him because he is a tailor. A tailor was 
good to me when no one else was good. How 
could I despise him because he was a tailor? I 
did not despise him, but I loved him with all my 
heart.” 

‘* But when you came to know who you were, 
Lady Anna—” 

**Yes—yes. I came to know who I was, and 
they brought my cousin to me and told me to 
love him, and bade me be a lady indeed. I felt 
it too, for atime. I thought it would be pleas- 
ant to be a countess, and to go among great peo- 
ple; and he was pleasant, and I thought that I 
could love him too, and do as they bade me. But 
when I thought of it much—when I thought of 
it alone—I hated myself. In my heart of hearts 
I loved him who had always been my friend. 
And when Lord Lovel came to me at Bolton 
and said that I must give my answer then, I told 
him all the truth. I am glad I told him the 
truth. He should not have come again after 
that. If Daniel is so poor a creature because 
he is a tailor, mast not I be poor who love him ? 
And what must he be when he comes to me again 
after that?” 

When Mrs. Bluestone descended from the 
room she was quite sure that the girl would be- 
come Lady Anna Thwaite, and told the Count- 
ess that such was her opinion. ‘‘ By the God 
above me,” said the Countess, rising from her 
chair—‘‘ by the God above me, she never shall!” 
But after that the Countess gave up her project 
of forcing her daughter to go abroad. The old 
lady of the house was told that the rooms would 
still be required for some weeks to come, perhaps 
for months; and having had a conference on the 
subject with Mrs. Bluestone, did not refuse her 
consent. 

At last Sir William returned to town, and was 
besieged on all sides as though in his hands lay 
the power of deciding what should become of all 
the Lovel family. Mr. Goffe was as confidential 
with him as Mr. Flick, and even Sergeant Blue- 
stone condescended to appeal tohim. The young 
Earl was closeted with him on the day of his re- 
turn, and he had found on his desk the following 
note from the Countess : ; 

‘The Countess Lovel presents her compli- 
ments to the Solicitor-General. The Countess’ 
is very anxious to leave England with her dangh- 
ter, but has hitherto been prevented by her child’s 
obstinacy. Sir William Patterson is so well aware 
of all the circumstances that he no doubt can give 
the Countess advice as to the manner in which 
she should proceed to enforce the obedience of 
her daughter. The Countess Lovel would feel 
herself unwarranted in thus trespassing on the 
Solicitor-General were it not that it is her chief 
anxiety to do every thing for the good of Earl 
Lovel and the family. ‘Che Countess trusts that 
Sir William will lend her his best assistance in 
her present difficulty.” 

“* Look at that, my lord,” said the Solicitor- 
General, showing the Earl the letter. ‘‘I can 
do nothing for her.” 

‘* What does she want to have done?” 

‘*She wants to carry her daughter away be- 
yond the reach of Mr. Thwaite. I am not a bit 
surprised ; but she can’t do it. The days are 
gone by when a mother could lock her daughter 
up, or carry her away—at any rate in this coun- 


try. 

“Tt is very sad.” 

“*Tt might have been much worse. Why should 
she not marry Mr. Thwaite? Let them make 
the settlement as they proposed, and then let the 
young lady have her way. She will have her way, 
whether her mother lets her or no.” 

_ “Tt will be a disgrace to the family, Sir Will- 
iam.” 

“No disgrace at all! How many peers’ daugh- 
ters marry commoners in England? It is not 
with us as it is with some Garman countries, in 
which noble blood is separated as by a barrier 
from blood that is not noble. The man, I am 
told, is clever and honest. He will have great 
means at his command, and I do not see why he 
should not make as good a gentleman as the best 
of us. Atany rate she must not be persecuted.” 
It was clear that he was of opinion that the pro- 
posed settlement might be accepted by the young 
lord, if the offer to make it were repeated by 
Lady Anna after she had come of age. 

Sir William answered the Countess’s letter as 
a@ matter of course, but there was no comfort in 
his answer. ‘* The Solicitor-General presents 
his compliments to the Countess Lovel. With 
all the will in the world to be of service, he fears 
that he can do no good by interfering between 
the Countess and Lady Anna Lovel. If, how- 
ever, he may venture to give advice, he would 
suggest to the Countess that as Lady Anna will 
be of age in a shiort time, no attempt should now 
be made to exercise a control which must cease 
when that time shall arrive.” 

‘* They are all joined against me,” said the 
Countess, when she read the letter—‘‘ every one 
of them! But still it shall never be. I will not 
live to see it.” 

Then there was a meeting between Mr. Flick 
and Sir William, in which the Solicitor-General 
was very clear in his instructions —instructions 
which were to be conveyed through Mr. Goffe to 
the two ladies. Mr. Flick must inform the la- 
dies that nothing could be done till Lady Anna 
was of age—that not even could any instructions 
be taken from her before that time as to what 
should subsequently be done. If, when that time 
came, she should still be of a mind to share with 
her cousin the property which she had inherited 
from the late Earl, she could then instruct Mr. 








Goffe to make out the necessary deeds. A sched- 
ule should in that case be prepared for her, giv- 
ing in detail the particulars of the property; and 
she could then point out what portions of the 
property she would choose to transfer to the Earl. 

All this was communicated by letter to the 
Countess, but Mr. Goffe especially requested that 
the letter might be shown to Lady Anna, and 
that he might receive a reply intimating that 
Lady Anna understood its purport. If neces- 
sary he would call upon Lady Anna in Keppel 
Street. After some delay and much considera- 
tion the Countess sent the attorney’s letter to her 
daughter, and Lady Anna herself wrote a reply. 
She perfectly understood the purport of Mr. 
Goffe’s letter, and would thank Mr. Goffe to call 
upon her on the 10th of May, wher. the matter 
might, she hoped, be settled. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








BEYOND. 


Autry is dying, winter is come, 

Dead leaves are flying, the rivers are dumb; 

The wind’s like a knife, one’s fingers grow numb; 
There is snow on the mountains, ice in the pond. 
Winter is with us, but spring is beyond! 


The old year is dying, its glory is dead; 

The days are all flying, their brightness has fied; 

The bushes grow bare as the berries grow red; 
There is snow on the mountains, ice in the pond. 
The old year is dying, the new is beyond! 


We are all growing old, and life slips away; 

There is bare time for work, and still less for play, 

Though we think we grow wiser thie longer we stay; 
But there’s life in us yet, no need to despon‘. 
This world waxes old, but there’s heaven beyond! 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HE new year is a fitting time for glad hope 

aud bright anticipations. We instinctively 
look forward to the future to bring happiness 
and jey and good of every kind—personal, social, 
and national. Yet, while peering vainly into the 
unknown future, we turn a backward glance. 
The record of 1873, looking at public events, is 
full of varied interest. ‘Ve do not propose to 
review the past; the subject is too large. One 
recent event is in mind which is a national ca- 
lamity as well as a private sorrow—the death of 
Professor Agassiz. About six months ago the 
public read with interest the details of the suc- 
cessful organization of a school for scientific 


study on Penikese Island. Now the chief mover | 


in this and in many other enterprises for research 
into the mysteries of nature has finished his la- 
bors, and there seems to be no one to fill his 
place. 

So important have been Professor Agassiz’s 


contributions to science that every one at all | 


conversant with matters of popular interest 
knows something of him as a searcher after na- 
ture’s hidden truths. Comparatively few, how- 
ever, knew any thing of the combined strength 
and beauty of his private character, of his can- 
dor and frankness, of the simplicity yet depth 
of his nature, of his keen humor, and of all 
those charming social qualities which made bim 
so pleasant a companion. Many incidents are 
related illustrating his fine traits, and showing 
in a characteristic way his enthusiastic devotion 
to truth, wherever found. On one occasion a 
description was_published of some curious creat- 
ure, said by men of science to be a fish. Agassiz, 
reading the description, declared it could not be 
a fish. He had not seen the animal, but it was 
well preserved, and brought for his examination 
by those who disbelieved his opinion. The wise 
men were eager to dispute with him. Conse- 
quently they were thoroughly disarmed when 
Agassiz took the specimen, and, after looking 
at it a moment, exclaimed, ‘“* Why this is a fish! 
I was quite wrong ;”’ and proceeded to point out 
certain characteristics which marked its proper 
classification, and which had been omitted in the 
description upon which he had founded his opin- 
ion. There is no truer indication of a noble na- 
ture than a frank, good-humored readiness to 
confess a mistake, and a quick perception and 
acceptance of truth. The single object of his 
life is revealed in one characteristic answer. He 
was once urged to become a partner in some 
commercial business, his knowledge to be re- 
garded as an equivalent for the capital of the 
other members of the firm. The matter was 
pressed with the cogent reason, ‘‘ You would 
make any amount of money in the business.” 
But the man of science decidedly replied, “I 
have no time to make money.”’ 

Of French descent, born in Switzerland, and 
educated in the best universities of Europe, 
Professor Agassiz became noted for his scien- 
titic researches long before he came, at the age 
of forty, to this country. Since then he has 
been identified with American science, and he 
was proud to consider this country his home, 





Twenty years of imprisonment have been sub- 
stituted for the sentence of death which was 
passed upon Marshal Bazaine. The little island 
of Sainte-Marguerite, in the Mediterranean Sea, 
is the place of confinement. Moreover, that 
part of his sentence which referred to his deg- 
radation from military rank has been so modi- 
fied that he is permitted to remove the em- 
blems of office from his own person. After re- 
ceiving notice of the commutation of his sen- 
tence Bazaine wrote a letter to President M‘Ma- 
hon, in which he said: ‘‘ You remember the days 
in which we served the country together. I 
feared that the impulse of your heart would be 
overmastered by state considerations. I should 
have died without regret, since the recommen- 
dation of the court for mercy vindicates my 
honor.”’ 





England continues to send out large reinforce- 
ments to the western coast of Africa. The war 
is going on briskly, and the native Ashantee 
army is estimated to number 40,000 men. 





Rev. Antonio Carrasco, of Madrid, and Pro- 
fessor Prontier, of Geneva, were delegates from 
Spain and Switzerland to the Evangelical Alli- 
ance recently convened in this city. They were 
passengers on the Ville du Havre, and went down 
with the iJl-fated steamer. While here much 
sympathy had been excited by the simple and 
earnest story they told of their struggles and 


story of her fate. 
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labors in the cause of evangelical religion in 
Europe. When the news of their death reached 
this city various prominent members of the Al- 
liance determined to give public expression to 
their sense of bereavement, and to send to the 
families of the deceased not only their sympathy, 
but substantial pecuniary aid. A meeting for 
this purpose was held in the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, on which occasion a very 
large audience participated in the impressive 
services. 





The annals of the past record numerous great 
disasters at sea, to which the mind reverts since 
the recent wreck of the Ville du Havre. No one 
has forgotten that a few years ago the City of 
Boston sailed from New York, and was never 
heard from again. In 1841 the President left this 
port with a large number of passengers, and the 
only record which stands against her is ‘ miss- 
ing.”” In 1854 the City of Glasgow disappeared 
with all her passengers and crew, 480 in number. 
The Pucific, which left Liverpool for New York 
in 1856, passed from human knowledge, leaving 
no one of the 186 persons on board to tell the 
A ship burning at sea is a ca- 
lamity full of horror. In 1848 an emigrant ship, 
the Ocean Monarch, from Liverpool bound to 
Boston, was burned in the Irish Channel, and 
of the 396 on board 178 perished. The Jndepend- 
ence was burned on the coast of Lower California 
in 1853, with a loss of 140 persons. More terri- 
ble yet was the burning of the steamer Austria 
in 1858, by which 471 persons met a fearful fate. 
Within a few days of this calamity 317 Chinese 
emigrants were lost by the burning of the St. 
Pvd. Collisions which have been fatal, and 
‘wrecks from other causes, have been sadly nu- 
merous. -A collision between the Favorite and 
the Hespar in 1854 caused the loss of 201 lives. 
The same year the steamers Arctic and Vesta col- 
lided, and 300 were drowned. The Lady Elgin 
sank on Lake Michigan in 1860, from a collision 
with the schooner Augusta, and 287 perished. 
Among the more terrible of other wrecks we 
may mention the disaster to the Royal Adelaide, 
whereby 400 people were drowned; the loss of 
the British ship Birkenhead, with 454 soldiers ; 
the Lady Nugent, which went down in a hurri- 
cane in 1854, causing the loss of 40@ officers and 
soldiers; the Central America was wrecked in 
1857, only 152 passengers being saved out of 579; 
in 1859 nearly 400 persons were lost in the Dbv- 
mona; and the same year the Royal Charter went 
down with 446 souis. Over 300 persons perish- 
ed with the Hvening Star, bound from New York 
to New Orleans, in 1867. Still more recently the 
British iron-clad Captain sank with 500 sailors ; 
and the wreck of the Aflantic on the coast of 
Nova Scotia, with all its horrors, is yet only too 
fresh in every mind. 





A good anecdote is told in connection with 
the late Rev. Erastus Hopkins. In a circle of 
friends one evening he turned to a maiden lady 
supposed to be somewhat advanced in years, 
sitting by his side, and said, ‘tI have been asked 
by a number of persons in regard to yourage. I 
told them that I would ask you and let them 
know.” 

“ Tam just a hundred and twenty-five,’ was the 
reply. 

Whereupon Mr. H. reclined back in his chair 
with an air of perfect satisfaction, as though he 
had obtained thedesired information. But soon, 
leaning forward again, he said to his friend, 
“Miss D , you remember the thrill of joy 
that was experienced throughout our country 
at the news of the surrender of Cornwallis ?” 

* Perfectly,’ was the assured response. 








Eastern visitors are solicited at San José, Cali- 
fornia. They tell us of sunshiny winters—sun- 
shine when it does not rain!—and green fields. 
Hear what one writer says of California winters : 

“ There will be no time that roses can not be found 
in blossom in the open air; and the large variety of 
evergreen trees and verdure of various kinds will all 
combine to convey the idea of one long, delightful 
spring-time rather than of winter. And yet the sea- 
son is distinctly marked and unlike spring. 

“The rains ure usually over by the latter part of 
March. Then the trees begin to put ferth their new 
foliage and blossoms, and the real spring, with its 
wealth of flowers and verdure, comes with its new 
beauties and added delight. If our visitors remain 
one winter with us, they will find it hard to recon- 
cile themselves ever again to a winter abode east of the 
Sierras.” 





The tired mother, when night-fall comes, can 
not help drawing a long sigh at the sight of her 
boys’ torn jackets and trowsers; and her aching 
head may whirl as with gleeful shouts they come 
trogping into the room in rough-and-tumble 
fashion. But with what loving tenderness does 
she not only endure all their noise, but sympa- 
thize in their sports, if she be a true mother. 
Somewhat such feelings as these which are put 
into verse she bears in her heart: 

“* Boys will be boys’—but not for long: 
Ah, could we bear about us 
This thought—how very soon our boys 
Will learn to do without us! 


“How soon but tall and deep-voiced men 
Will gravely call us ‘ Mother ;’ 
Or we be stretching empty hands 
From this world to the other! 
“More gently we should chide the noise, 
And when night quells the raoket, 
Stitch in but loving thoughts and prayers 
While mending pants and jacket!” 


The most sensible parrot we ever heard of has 
the following story told of it in the Court Jour- 
nal: Sone time ago the lighted end of a cigar 
fell by accident just under the door of Polly's 
eage. The fumes soon attracted her attention, 
and she instantly set about removing the dan- 
ger. Taking up a small cup containing cold tea 
(for which she has a great partiality), she poured 
the contents on the burning end with the great- 
est coolness imaginable, and extinguished it. 





The introduction of the dahlia into Europe iis 
said to have been due to the culinary research 
of Lady Holland. Having eaten and enjoyed 
‘*Palestine soup’? somewhere in the south of 
Europe, and learning that one chief ingrediert 
was the Jerusalem artichoke, she procured a root 
of it, as she supposed, and sent it to her gar- 
dener at Holland House. At first she was not 
a little disappointed when a beautiful flower ap-: 
peared instead of a succulent vegetable; but the 
value of her acquisition began to be realized 
when a London florist who came to see it offered 
her thirty guineas for a root. 
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THE BOSTON TEA-PARTY 
CENTENNIAL. 

HE accompanying interesting illustration 

presents a graphic picture of the recent 
celebration of the famous Boston Tea-Party, 
which was held in Faneuil Hall on the eve of 
the hundredth anniversary thereof, under the 
auspices of some of the prominent members of 
the Woman’s Suffrage Association. Another 
illustration gives the fac-simile of the card of ad- 
mission used on the cecasion, which simulated 
the label of a tea-chest, with an old-fashioned 
tea-pot, engraved with a picture of the historic 
scene commemorated, and appropriate inscrip- 
tions. Every one will remember the familiar 
story of the three British tea ships, the Dart- 
mouth, the Eleanor, and Beaver, which were 
boarded December 16, 1773, by a band of patri- 
otic Bostonians, disguised as Indians, who broke 
open the chests of tea, three hundred and forty- 
two in number, and emptied their contents into 
Boston Harbor, rather than pay the tax imposed 
on it without their consent. The festival had a 
twofold purpose—to celebrate the event which 
was the precursor of the great Revolution, and 
to set forth the inconsistency of taxing women 
without allowing them a voice in the matter. 
The attendance was large and orderly, and the 
celebration was a marked success. Says the 
Boston Daily Globe: 

**As early as 3} o'clock the galleries were 
packed to their utmost capacity by a mixed au- 
dience, the prevailing component of which was 
ladies. ‘There were old ladies, young ladies, 
middle-aged ladies, white ladies, and colored la- 
dies, and they all packed themselves away so 
easily and so noiselessly that in fifteen minutes 
every seat had its occupant. ‘The seating ca- 
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33 
pacity of the floor was also taxed to its utmost, 
and soon even standing-room was at a premium ; 
chairs were eagerly sought after, the anterooms, 
dressing-rooms, and even the inclosure set apart 
for members of the press having been visited, 
and every thing that could be improvised into a. 
seat removed. ‘Those whose duty or inclination 
has drawn them at any time to woman suffrage 
conventions could recognize many familiar faces 
after a cursory survey of the vast audience. But 
little attempt had been made to decorate the in- 
terior of the hall, and only two mottoes were 
visible. One was on the right of the platform, 
printed in large, straggling letters on a strip of 
pale blue cambric, containing the following words: 
‘Governments derive their just power from the 
consent of the governed.’. ‘The other was in the 
rear of the platform, inscribed in evergreens, as 
follows, ‘Taxation without representation is 
tyranny. 

The principal speakers were Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, James Freeman Clarke, Frederick Doug- 
lass, William Lloyd Garrison, Dr. Bartol, and 
last, but not least, Lucy Stone, whose speech is said 
to have been the marked success of the evening. 
Poems were read by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and 
others, and the exercises were further varied by 
music and recitations, with an interval during 
which the drink that cheers but not inebriates 
was served in Revolutionary equipages. Mr. 
Higginson related the curious historical fact that 
four years before the men did their part, three 
hundred women of Boston in one week had sent 
in their names as abjuring tea, thus inaugurating 
the resistance to the tyranny of taxation without 
representation. 

Although the Boston Tea-Party is that best 
known to fame, it should not be forgotten that 
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other cities of the Union were equally persistent 
in refusing to receive the taxed tea which En- 
gland attempted to force upon them in the be- 
ginning of the Revolutionary struggle. Among 
these New York was especially prominent, and 
her tea-party, which was only delayed by force 
of circumstances, deserves to be honored side by 
side with that of Boston. In some respects it is 
even more worthy of note, as her citizens boarded 
the Lendon on the 22d of April, 1774, without 
disguise, in broad daylight, emptied her tea- 
chests into the bay, and sent her captain back to 
England to the tune of the Rogue's March. 





(Continued from No. 1, page 24.) 
HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “Phineas Redux,” ‘“‘He Knew he was 
Right,” “Orley Farm,” “‘ Phineas Finn,” etc. 





CHAPTER XII.—{ Continued.) 
CONCLUSION. 


‘«THat’s all gone by, my dear,” said tie wife, 
feeling that she had to apologize for her hus- 
band’s prejudices. ‘‘ Of course one has to find 
out what people are before one takes them 
to one’s bosom, Mr. Medlicot has acted in 
the most friendly way about these fires, and 
I'm sure Harry will never despise him any 
more.” 

‘*He couldn't have done more for a real 
brother than have his arm broken.” 

‘* But you must remember one thing, Kate. 
Mr. Medlicot is very nice, and like a gentle- 
man, and all that. But you never can be quite 
certain about any man till he speaks out plain- 
ly. Don't set your heart upon him till you are 
quite sure that he has set his upon you.” 

“Oh no,” said Kate, giving her maidenly as- 
surance when it was so much too late! Just 
at this moment Mrs. Growler came into the 
kitchen, and Kate’s promises and her sister's 
cautions were for the moment silenced. 

‘How we're to manage to get the dinner 
on the table, I for one den’t know at all,” said 
Mrs. Growler. ‘‘There’s Mi. Bates ‘ll be here; 
that will be six of ’em; and that Mr. Medlicot 
will want somebody to do every thing for him, 
because he’s been and got hisself smashed. 
And there’s the old lady has just come out 
from home, and is as particular as any thing. 
And Mr. Harry himself never thinks of things 
at all. One pair of hands, and them very old, 
can’t do every thing for every body.” All of 
which was very well understood to mean noth- 
ing at all. 

Household deficiencies—and, indeed, all de- 
ficiencies—are considerable or insignificant in 
accordance with the aspirations of those con- 
cerned. When a man has a regiment of serv- 
ants in his dining-room, with beautifully cut 
glass, a forest of flowers, and an iceberg in the 
middle of his table if the weather be hot, his 
guests will think themselves ill used and badly 
fed if aught in the banquet be astray. There 
must not be a rose leaf ruffled; a failure in the 
attendance, a falling off in a dish, or a fault in 
the wine is acrime. But the same guests shall 
be merry as the evening is long with a leg 
of mutton and whisky toddy, and will change 
their own plates, and clear their own table, and 
think nothing wrong, if from the beginning such 
has been the intention of the giver of the feast. 
In spite of Mrs. Growler’s prognostications, 
though the cook had absconded, and the chief 
guest of the occasion could not cut up his own 
meat, that Christmas dinner at Gangoil was 
eaten with great satisfaction. 

Harry had been so far triumphant. He had 
stopped the fire that was intended to ruin him, 
he had beaten off his enemies on their own 
ground, and he was no longer oppressed by that 
sense of desolation which had almost overpow- 
ered him. 

“We'll give one toast, Mrs. Medlicot,” he 
said, when Mrs, Growler and Kate between 
them had taken away the relics of the plum- 
pudding. ‘Our friends at home !” 

The poor lady drank the toast with a sob. 
“That's vera weel for you, Mr. Heathcote. 
Yon're young, and will win your way hame, 
and see auld freends again, nae doubt; but I'll 
never see ane of them mair, except those I have 
here.” Nevertheless, the old lady ate her din- 
ner and drank her toddy, and made much of 
the occasion, going in and out to her son upon 
the veranda, 

Soon after dinner, Heathcote, as was his 
wont, strayed out with his prime minister Bates 
to consult on the dangers which might be sup- 
posed still to threaten his kingdom, and Mrs. 
Heathcote, with her youngest boy in her lap, 
sat talking to Mrs. Medlicot in the parlor. 
Such was not her custom in weather such as 
this. Kate had been sent out on to the ve- 
randa, with special commands to attend to the 
wants of the sufferer, and Mrs. Heathcote would 
have followed her had she not remembered her 
sister’s appeal, “‘I did every thing I could for 


In those happy days Kate had been very 
good, and certainly deserved requital for her 
services. And therefore, when the men had 
gone out, Mrs. Heathcete, with her guest, re- 
mained in the warm room, and went so far as 





to suggest that at that period of the day the 
room was preferable to the veranda. Poor 
Mrs. Medlicot was new to the ways of the bush, 
and fell into the trap; thus Kate Daly was left 
alone with her wounded hero. 

When told to take him out his glass of wine, 
and when conscious that no one followed her, 
she felt herself to have been guilty of some great 
sin, and was almost tempted to escape. She 
had asked her sister for help; and this was the 
help that was forth-coming—help so palpable, 
so manifest, as to be almost indelicate! Would 
he think that plans were being made to catch 
him, now that he was a captive and impotent ? 
The thought that it was possible that such an 
idea might occur to him was terrible to her. 
She would rather lose him altogether than feel 
the stain of such a suggestion on her own con- 
science. She put the glass of wine down on 
the little table by his side, and then attempted 
to withdraw. 

‘*Stay a moment with me,” he said. 
are they all?” 

‘*Mary and your mother are inside. Harry 
and Mr. Bates have gone across to look at the 
horses.” 

“T almost feel as though I could walk, 
too.” 

“You must not think of it yet, Mr. Medli- 
cot. It ceems almost a wonder that you 
shouldn't have to be in bed, and you with your 
collar-bone broken only last night! I don't 
knew how you can bear it as you do.” 

* shall be so glad I broke it, if one thing 
will come about.” 

‘‘ What thing?” asked Kate, blushing. 

**Kate—may I call you Kate ?” 

*““T don't know,” she said. 

“You know I love you, do you not? You 
must know it. Dearest Kate, can you love 
me and be my wife?” His left arm was 
bound up, and was in a sling, but he put out 
his right hand to take hers, if she would give 
it to him. Kate Daly had never had a lover 
before, and felt the occasion to be trying. She 
had no doubt about the matter. If it were 
only proper for her to declare herself, she 
could swear with a safe conscience that she 
loved him better than all the world. 

‘Put your hand here, Kate,” he said. 

As the request was not exactly for the gift 
of her hand, she placed it in his. 

“ May I keep it now?” 

She could only whisper something which 
was quite inaudible, even to him. 

“T shall keep it, and think that you are all 
my own. Stoop down, Kate, and kiss me, if 
you love me.” 

She hesitated for a moment, trying to eol- 
lect her thoughts. She did love him, and was 
his own; still, to stoop and kiss a man who, 
if such a thing were to be allowed at all, ought 
certainly to kiss her! She did not think she 
could do that. But then she was bound to 
protect him, wounded and broken as he was, 
from his own imprudence ; and if she did not 
stoop to him, he would rise to her. She was 
still in doubt, still standing with her hand in 
his, half bending over him, but yet half re- 
sisting as she bent, when, all suddenly, Harry 
Heathcote was on the veranda, followed by 
the two policemen, who had just returned from 
Boolabong. She was sure that Harry had 
seen her, and was by no means sure that she 
had been quick enough in escaping from her 
lover’s hand to have been unnoticed by the 
policemen also. She fled away as though 
guilty, and could hardly recover herself suffi- 
ciently to assist Mrs. Growler in producing the 
additional dinner which was required. 

The two men were quickly sent to their rest, 
as has been told before; and Harry, who had 
in truth seen how close to his friend his sister- 
in-law had been standing, would, had it been 
possible, have restored the lovers to their old 
positions; but they were all now on the ve- 
randa, and it was impossible. Kate hung back, 
half in and half out of the sitting-room, and 
old Mrs. Medlicot had seated herself close to 
her son. Harry was lying at full length on 
a rug, and his wife was sitting over him. 
Then Giles Medlicot, who was not quite con- 
tented with the present condition of affairs, 
made a little speech. 

“Mrs. Heathcote,” he said, ‘‘I have asked 
your sister to marry me.” 

** Dearie me, Giles,” said Mrs. Medlicot. 

Kate remained no longer half in and half 
out of the parlor, but retreated altogether and 
hid herself. Harry turned himself over on 
the rug, and looked up at his wife, claiming 
infinite credit in that he had foreseen that 
such a thing might happen. 

“And what answer has she given you?” said 
Mrs. Heathcote. 

‘*She hasn’t given me any answer yet. I 
wonder what you and Heathcote would say 
about it ?” 

‘What Kate has to say is much more im- 
portant,” replied the discreet sister. 

**T should like it of all things,” said Harry, 
jumping up. “It’s always best to be open 
about these things. When you first came 
here, I didn't like you. You took a bit of 
my river frontage—not that it does me any 
great harm—and then I was angry about that 
scoundrel Nokes.” 

“TI was wrong about Nokes,” said Medli- 
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cot, ‘‘and have therefore had my collar-bone 
broken. As to the land, you ll forgive my 
having it if Kate will come and live there ?” 

‘*By George! I should think so.—Kate, why 
don’t you come out? Come along, my girl. 
Medlicot has spoken out openly, and you should 
answer him in the same fashion.” So saying, 
he dragged her forth, and I fear that, as far 
as she was concerned, something of the sweet- 
ness of her courtship was lost by the publicity 
with which she was forced to confess her love. 
“Will you go, Kate, and make sugar down at 
the mill? I have often thought how bad it 
would be for Mary and me when you were 
taken away; but we sha’n’t mind.it so much 
if we know that you are to be near us.” 

“Speak to him, Kate,” said Mrs. Heathcote, 
with her arm round her sister's waist. 

‘*T think she’s minded to have him,” said 
Mrs. Medlicot. 

“Tell me, Kate—shall it be so?” pleaded 
the lover. 

She came up to him and leaned over him, 
and whispered one word which nobody else 
heard. But they all knew what the word 
was. And before they separated for the night 
she was left alone with him, and he got the 
kiss for which he was asking when the police- 
men interrupted them. 

“That's what I call a happy Christmas,” 
said Harry, as the party finally parted for the 
night. 

THE END. 








STIRRING THE PLUM- 
PUDDING 
See illustration on page 32. 


T is one of the traditions of the Christmas 
plum-pudding that to insure its good diges- 
tion, and bring luck to the household where it is 
concocted, every member of the family should 
lend a hand in the stirring thereof. 1n the pret- 
ty picture on page 32 we see the pet of the fam- 
ily, the cherished baby, for the first time attempt- 
ing with uncertain fingers to wield the heavy 
spoon in conformity with this custom. Of 
course she is the centre of an admiring group. 
Her sisters extol her cleverness, while her moth- 
er guides her hand, and she herself looks on in 
wonder at a scene in which she plays, to her, a 
wholly incomprehensible part. If the pudding it- 
self is none the lighter for the weight of her hand, 
she will at least give its memory a savor of love 
and tenderness wholly appropriate to the season 
of peace and good-will among men. There are 
many pretty traditions about the Christmas pud- 
ding. One is that the good fortune it betokens 
is proportioned to the number that partake of it ; 
hence some widen the circle that it reaches by 
distributing portions of it liberally among the 
poor in the neighborhood, in addition to the 
group that gathers around the family dinner- 
table. 








“HE COMES RIGHT DOWN 
CHIMNEY.” 
See illustration on page 32, 


N this spirited picture the grandfather is evi- 
dently telling the story of Santa Claus’s de- 
scent to a group of rapt children, who are listen- 
ing with open-mouthed wonder to the fascinating 
tale. Even the dog is an intelligent listener. 
Puss alone looks incredulons, and pricks up her 
ears scoffingly at what she regards as a cock-and- 
bull story. But the children have still full faith 
in one of the sweetest delusions of childhood, 
which surrounds Christmas with magic and 
mystery, and in whose belief they will part with 
a pang. 


SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “For Her Sake,” 


“A Bridge of Glass,” “‘ Mattie: A Stray,” 
“No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. 
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Book the Seconv. 
TWO YEARS AFTERWARD. 


CHAPTER I. 
A SUNDAY SERVICE. 


Two years after the events recorded in our 
last book there was a Sunday service of a pecul- 
iar character held under a railway arch in one 
of the darkest streets of a dark neighborhood 
lying between the Lower Marsh and York Road, 
Lambeth. The place of worship, the worshipers, 
and the one who preached and prayed were all 
strange together; and there was much for skin- 
deep piety to protest against, and for irreverence 
to scoff and jeer at. It was only the downright 
earnestness of these fugitive atoms scraped to- 
gether here that put forth its claims to the re- 
spect of those who had time to think of the odd 
forms in which religion may assert itself. Among 
the myriads who turn their backs on church or 
chapel orthodox, there are still a few with cour- 
age to seek God in some fashion. 

Of the tenets of this community it is not our 
purpose or right to inquire too closely in these 
pages. The preaching was simple, the earnest- 
ness was manifest ; the one text seemed forgive- 
ness to sinners, and the one appeal was for their 
repentance before the hour was too late. That 
which was most remarkable in the service was the 
fact of its being conducted by a woman—a sal- 
low, hollow-eyed female—with a touch of fanat- 
icism in her extravagant gestures and her high- 
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pitched voice and in the sermon which she 
preached to ragged and unkempt men, women, 
and children, three-fourths of whom were full of 
a grave, deep interest, and the remaining frac- 
tion very noisy, and watching its opportunity to 
turn a portion of the discourse into ridicule. 

These discontents were huddled together near 
the door—a grinning, coughing, and grimacing 
mob—while over their heads peered occasionally 
a policeman’s helmet, a sign of peace and order 
that was followed by much horse-play and iron- 
ical comment on the proceedings after it disap- 
peared. 

The preacher was undismayed. She had grown 
accustomed to interruptions months ago; and 
she addressed herself with the same earnestness 
to those who scoffed at her as to those who 
seemed affected by her words. ‘There was that 
**rough-and-ready” eloquence in her discourse 
that commanded a certain amount of attention 
at times even from the noisiest, and her homely 
words, her illiterate phrasing, her little slips of 
syntax even, helped rather than deteriorated 
from the impression which she made. She was 
one of the people—one of the poor—and the poor 
understood her, and a few had already pinned 
their faith to her, and called themselves the Jen- 
ningsites, after the name which she bore. 

When the opposition grew too strong, laughed 
too loudly, crowed too repeatedly in the aggra- 
vated bantam-cock fashion—which generally oc- 
curred when the policeman was too long away— 
one or two burly members of the congregation 
would solemnly take their corduroy jackets off 
and walk toward the door, whereat a tremendous 
scuffling would take place, and a few of the dis- 
putants be pitched into the street, which became 
the scene of hand-to-hand encounters until the 
helmet floated uppermost again, and all was har- 
mony. 

It had been a noisy night at Jennings’s railway 
arch, where we resume our story; the preacher 
had been more than usually powerful, and the 
opposition more than commonly opposed to her, 
but the service had reached its conclusion, those 
who belonged to the new sect had sung their 
hardest in a final hymn, and drowned the voices 
of the discontented, and now there was hand- 
shaking with the preacher, and many loud goed- 
by’s, like a friendly party breaking up and part- 
ing with the hostess. 

From the background of the congregation 
there stepped suddenly a tall well-dressed young 
woman with her veil down, and room was made 
for her into the inner circle of rags and tatters 
by which Lucy Jennings was surrounded, while 
many and curious faces peered closely at the new- 
comer. 

** May I speak to you for a few moments in 
private ?” asked the stranger, in a low voice. 

** This is not a time for matters of a private 
nature,” was the answer. ‘‘If your business is 
to seek religious counsel or religious comfort, no 
secrecy is necessary. You will find here many 
friends.” 

“*T do not seek religious counsel, but—” 

‘*Then this is not the time and place to ad- 
dress me,” said Lucy Jennings, with severity. 

‘* This is the first opportunity that I have had 
of speaking to you for two years.” 

** You will please seek another.” 

**Not when you recollect me, Lucy,” said the 
young lady, raising her veil. ‘ I am Sarah East- 
bell—don’t you know me?” 

This was added in a low breath of astonish- 
ment, as Lucy Jennings surveyed our heroine 
with the same inflexible calmness which had 
characterized her first address. Sarah Eastbell 
had certainly changed in two years—for the bet- 
ter, too, being a tall, healthy, handsome young 
woman now; but she had not altered out of all 
knowledge of her friends and acquaintances. 
There was the same steady outlook from the 
dark eyes ; there was something of the same sad- 
ness or depth of thought expressed upon her 
face, though the pallor had passed away; and 
there were faint rose-tinges on the cheeks which 
Lucy Jennings had seen last wasted with a fever 
from which she had helped to save her. 

‘*T know you by your voice,” said Miss Jen- 
nings, stolidly ; ‘‘and I have a memory that does 
not fail me.” 

‘Then you are offended with me,” said Sarah. 
** You think, perhaps—” 

“Tam above taking offense with any living 
soul, or attributing to any human being motives 
for actions which have not been explained,” said 
Lucy Jennings; ‘‘ but I can not, on the Lord’s 
Day—I will not, under any circumstances—de- 
vote myself to any thing but His service.” 

She crossed her thin hands upon the bosom of 
her dress, and looked up at the stained roof of 
the railway arch, over which a heavy South- 
western train was rumbling at that moment. 

**T will call on you to-morrow if you will give 
me your address,” said Sarah Eastbell. 

Lucy Jennings hesitated before she answered, 
as if an insuperable objection to renew their ac- 
quaintance asserted itself too strongly to be re- 
sisted ; then she said, 

‘**T shall be in Hope Street to-morrow morn- 
ing at eleven. I will wait for you there.” 

Lucy Jennings moved her head slightly, and 
Sarah Eastbell left her surrounded by her con- 
verts. 

As Sarah went out of the place one of the un- 
converted picked her pocket of a cambric hand- 
kerchief, and was disappointed at not finding her 
purse, which she had left at, home. 

Sarah Eastbell was disturbed greatly by this 
meeting with Lucy Jennings. Her reception 
had not been what she had anticipated; there 
had been a coldness, almost a repulse, in lieu of 
that welcome which she had expected at her 
hands. Certainly there had been much to ex- 
plain, but Lucy Jennings would not listen to an 
explanation, and was harder, colder, and more 
eccentric than ever. 

Still the young lady from Sedge Hill, Worces- 
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ter, was of a nature not to be easily daunted, 


and she had come to London in hot haste, and | 


only attended by her maid, on a mission of im- 
portance. 


The next day at eleven she was in Hope Street, | 


where she had been the day before making in- 

uiries, and finding out the new vocation of Miss 
Joutaps after a great deal of trouble and perse- 
verance. 

Hope Street had changed more than herself 
in the two years since she had quitted the place. 
The Saxe-Gotha Gardens were no more, and 
two rows of small brick houses formed a street 
on their site. There were railway arches cross- 
ing the road, and in the place of the house of 
Jennings, Fire-work-maker to the Court, was a 
black heap of ruins, shored up by beams, and 
fenced round by a boarding, to w hich the adver- 
tisements of the day were clinging in profusion, 
party-colored barnacles to the wreck of a house- 
hold. 

It was before this ruin that Sarah Eastbell, 
quietly dressed, waited for the woman who had 
once made it so like home that she had wept in 
going away from it to the affluence of which she 
had never dreamed. Here she had stood yester- 
day gazing through her tears at the charred and 
blackened house front; here she had heard of 
the last explosion, and of nobody being hurt 
much but Mr. Jennings, who had lost something 
or other, but it was difficult to remember what 
had been blown off him last. She had asked 
concerning the lodgers also. The Jenningses 
had had no lodgers. ‘There was a broker's man 
in possession, and he had come out through the 
shop-window, whole and sound, but confused in 
his ideas alittle. It had happened twenty months 
ago; the house was uninsured, and the landlord 
had not yet raised sufficient funds to re-erect the 
edifice: and that was all the news which Sarah 
Eastbell could rake together, try as hard as she 
might. 

Presently, on that Monday, she should know 
all, for Lucy Jennings would be more communi- 
cative with her religion off her mind. In her 
impatience Sarah Eastbell had reached Hope 
Street a quarter of an hour before time, attract- 
ing a wonderful amount of attention from sundry 
doors and windows, whence curious folk took 
stock of her, and the women appraised the value 
of her wardrobe. 

At eleven to the minute Lucy Jennings, in the 
rustiest of black, and with black cotton gloves 
three sizes too large for her, came along the 
street, striding like a man. In the sunshine she 
was sallower and older than ever, and there was 
a mass of gray hair pushed carelessly under her 
bonnet, telling of the ravages of care rather than 
of time. It was with the same inflexible cast of 
countenance which had daunted Sarah Eastbell 
last night that she advanced, and the out- 
stretched hand of the younger woman was taken 
almost with reluctance, and afterward dropped 
coldly. 

““T hope you will not detain me very long, 
Miss Eastbeil,” said Lucy, ‘‘as I have a great 
many calls to make this morning.” 

‘*T will be as brief as I can,” said Sarah; 
‘*but I have not seen you for two years, and I 
have to explain why.” 

“*Ts it necessary ?” 

‘* Yes—I think so. I have many questions to 
ask, much to tell you, if—if you'll listen, please,” 
she said, humbly. 

** We will walk Myatt’s Fields way,” said Miss 
Jennings. ‘‘ And now, to save time—for time 
is valuable to me—what is your first question ?” 

There was no restraint in the reply, though 
there was a deepening of color in the cheeks, as 
Sarah Eastbell said, eagerly, 

‘* What has become of Reuben Culwick ?” 


a 


CHAPTER II. 
UNYIELDING. 


Lucy JENNINGS did not respond at once to the 
eager question of her companion. She looked 
sternly ahead of her, and her thin lips closed to- 
gether tightly, as though the inquiry had struck 
home. 

When they were crossing the Camberwell New 
Road, toward Myatt’s Fields, she said, 

‘*Is that the first question, next your heart, 
then ?” 

‘s¥oa.” 
it be ?” 

‘* Why should it ?” was the rejoinder. 

‘* Because he was good to me when I was 
poor—because he saved me when I had not pow- 
er to help myself.” 

“Did he? I thought I took my share in that 
salvation,” she said, with a flash of her old jeal- 
ousy apparent—‘‘if it is salvation. But you 
have forgotten.” 

‘*No, Lucy,” said the girl, very impetuously, 
“T have not forgotten any thing, and my old 
life is as close to me as ever, for all the changes 
of two years. You should know that—you have 
had many letters, although you have not answer- 
ed one.” 

‘* What was the use of answering your letters, 
when I wished to set aside the past, and all that 
belonged to it—to shake off the world,” she add- 
ed, impetuously, ‘‘ and proceed upon my Master's 
business, which I had neglected too long? I was 
caHed to a good work, and I could not think of 
your prosperity, and of your exultation over it ; 
I had higher duties to perform.” 

She raised her right hand and shook it in the 
air, and Sarah regarded her with grave attention, 
at which she took offense. 

‘““You believe me mad,” she said, severely, 
“because in this money-grasping age it is so 
strange and mad-like a procecding to think of 
Heaven's wealth only. He told me I was in- 
sane long ago. "4 

‘*My cousin Reuben ?” 

“* Yes. 


was the frank answer : ‘‘ why shouldn’t 











** You have seen him ?—you will let me know 
where he is ?” 

**] don’t think that I shall,” said Lucy, grave- 
ly, considering the matter, and looking on the 
ground. ‘* When we were friends it was his wish 
that you should not know—that your grand- 
mother should not know—what had become of 
him.” 

‘* When you were friends! 
reled, then ?” 

‘*It takes two to make a quarrel,” said Lucy 
Jennings ; ‘‘but there was a bitter parting be- 
tween us, and I never care to see him again.” 

‘*T am sorry to hear this.” 

‘I pray that I may never see him!” added 
Lucy, with increasing fervor. 

‘““Why did you quarrel? What has made 
you hate him ?”” were Sarah’s next two questions. 

“IT never said that I hated him,” said Lucy, 
sullenly. ‘‘'Thank God, I am above the sin of 
hating my fellow-creatures. I would save them 
all from the error of their ways if it lay in my 
power, but with Reuben Culwick I am powerless. 
He scoffs at me—he hates me—and I have done 
with him.” 

** Why does he keep away from us? Has the 
loss of his father’s money set him against those 
who wish to help him ?” 

** Perhaps it has.” 

‘* Has he altered very much ?” 

“Very much.” 

** He was so good-hearted, so good-tempered, 
so affectionate a man.” 

‘**He tried hard to be—and failed. When 
misfortune came—and it came heavily to him, 
and in more shapes than one—he gave up, as 
cowards do.” 

**T'll not believe it,” cried Sarah Eastbell, in- 
dignantly ; ‘‘ he was never a coward ; there was 
nothing in his nature to make him one. He was 
the bravest and the best of men!” 

.“*In your idea of what is best and bravest, 
possibly,” replied Miss Jennings; ‘‘ but that 
man is a coward who turns his face from Heaven 
because trouble has come to him—who grows 
rebellious, discontented, angry—who will not ac- 
cept trial as his due—who goes from bad to 
worse in sheer defiance—who believes in him- 
self and his own miserable errors.” 

‘*But you must not think, Lucy, because he 
will not listen to your doctrine, that he is altered 
for the worse. If he never was a religious man 
—I don't know, I can’t say, whether he was or 
not—still he was always kind and true. r 

‘*He was always a proud man,” said Lucy, 
‘always a scoffer.” 

** You will tell me where he is ?” 

‘* Are you going to assist him ?” 

‘*If—if he wants assistance, certainly.” 

** With his father’s money ?” 

‘*With any thing, and with my whole heart.” 

** He is very poor; he is in deep distress.” 

** Oh!” cried Sarah Eastbell. 

‘** And I have not a right to keep help from 
him, though he will turn away from it. You 
represent one of the robbers of his birthright; 
have you forgotten that ?” 

‘* Tell me where he is,” said Sarah, impatient- 
ly. ‘* He is in distress, and you keep me talk- 
ing here. If you have parted from him, still 
you know of his misfortunes! How is that ?” 

‘*Why should I explain to you?” said Lucy, 
techily. ‘* You belong to the old set, from which 
I am apart.” 

** Entirely ?” 

‘*T am utterly alone.” 

‘* Your brother John, he—” 

“*He is afraid of me. The poor wretch ran 
away from me long ago.” 

** But, Lucy, does your new religion teach you 
to hide from your best friends ?” said Sarah East- 
bell, wonderingly. 

The woman, who had grown devout, and ter- 
ribly stern in her devoutness, looked hard into 
her companion’s face. 

‘* Are you one of my best friends, then ?” 

‘*T will be, if you will only let me, in return 
for the time when you were very good to me.” 

** Ah, you are only a child still. Your head 
is bewildered by prosperity; you would play the 
lady patron to me now that you have money to 
spend and wear fine dresses. You do not know,” 
she added, with a sad conceit, ‘‘ how immeasura- 
bly I am above you.” 

“Yes, I do,” said Sarah, as strangely humble 
as the other was strangely vain; ‘‘I can’t be as 
pious as you are. I try, and fail. My temper 
is bad; I am jealous and hasty; I am a terrible 
young woman when any thing crosses me. I am 
the mistress of Sedge Hill, not my grandmother, 
and there is no one to tell me what to do.” 

**Do good !” 

“‘T am trying. I wish to be of service to you 
and to Reuben Culwick and to your brother 
John, the three associated with my happy days 
in Hope Street.” 

‘*Happy days!” said Lucy, mockingly. ‘‘ And 
you look back at them cheerfully, of course, from 
the grand house which belongs, by right, to Reu- 
ben Culwick.” 

** Which I wish that I could give him!” 

“Ts that true?” 

“Yes,” answered Sarah, returning the steady 
gaze into her eyes, ‘‘as L-hope to live.” 

‘* There's a deal of gratitude left still, Sarah 
Eastbell. Riches have not spoiled you yet, as 
they may presently. I wish now,” she added, 
‘that you came to my Sunday services !” 

Sarah Eastbell thought of the damp dark rail- 
way arch, the sunken-eyed, hollow-cheeked crowd 
which this woman had harargued, and the shriek- 
ing mob of scoffers at the doors, and strove to 
repress a shudder, but in vain. She had acted 
in a politic fashion. and had skillfully contrived, 
like an artful young woman as she was, to tame 
down seme of the asperities of Miss Jennings’s 
deportment, waiting to all outward seeming with 
great patience for her second cousin’s address, 
which was the main object of her unceremonious 


You have quar- 


‘ 





visit to London, as we shall discover presently. 
She had conciliated the hard nature of Lucy 
Jennings even, until that little shiver of her whole 
frame became evidence against her. 

** Ah, you can not bear the idea of that!” cried 
Lucy, passionately. ‘‘ You are above my poor 
outcasts, who dare not show their rags and sores 
in church for the shame that would follow the 
exposure. You are above them. You have been 
tenderly brought up, and can not understand us 
poor. You are a rich young lady, and know 
nothing of our lower lives in the dark back 
streets |” 

It was a scathing satire, that poor Sarah East- 
bell hardly deserved, and which she shrank un- 
der. Lucy Jennings had been always a tenacious 
and suspicious woman, and very prone to take 
offense. Even her ‘‘call” had not changed her 
idiosyncrasies or improved her temper. She was 
a well-meaning young woman, inexorably sour, 
occasionally unfair, even when she plumed her- 
self upon her justice. 

She strode away from Sarah Eastbell, leaving 
her motionless for a while, till Sarah recollected 
that the meeting had been all in vain, and ran 
after her. There might have been a difficulty in 
overtaking her had Lucy not stopped suddenly. 

** You—you have not told me where Reuben 
Culwick lives,” Sarah gasped forth as she came 
up with her, 

“* And I never will!” 

‘* Never!” exclaimed Sarah Eastbell, in dis- 
may. 

** You can do no good—yon are a foolish child 
who will only make him worse,” she said, turn- 
ing away again. 

**It is you, then, who would keep him poor. 
It is you who hate him, Lucy Jennings,” cried 
Sarah, indignant at last. 

Lucy hurried on without paying heed to Sarah 
Eastbell’s reproaches. She was very white, but 
very firm. ‘The interview had disturbed her; 
the old world, even yet, was not to be regarded 
with the stoicism of a pure soul apart from it: 
but no good could arise from this weak young 
woman’s meeting with Reuben Culwick, she was 
sure. Still— ‘Then, at the bend of the road, she 
came to a full stop, as if something had shaken 
her sternness of resolution at last. 

‘* Better as it is!” she muttered. “He said 
that he would never see her in his poverty.’ 

She strode on again, talking to herself most 
volubly. 

‘*T hate him!” she repeated more than once, 
as Sarah Eastbell’s words began to rankle ; ‘‘ that 
chit of a girl to say that! 
added, stamping her foot upon the pathway. 

It was at this juncture that a white-faced man, 
perfectly destitute of eyebrows and eyelashes, 
and seedily attired, turned the corner of the 
hedge-rows that were still green and luxuriant 
there, and faced Miss Jennings. He was smok- 
ing, but his short pipe dropped from his mouth 
at the sight of her, and he stepped into the road 
to allow her to pass, and looked sheepishly away. 

** John,” she said, sharply. 

** Ah! Lucy,” he replied, with one of the poor- 
est attempts at surprise of which mortal man 
could be capable. ‘‘I didn’t see you. How 
d'ye do?” 

**T haven't asked for a lie. 
said his sister, emphatically. 

**T—I wasn’t quite certain—I—” 

“* A little further along that road you will find 
Sarah Eastbell,” she said, suddenly and sharply ; 
‘*she wants her cousin Reuben’s address. Give 
it her.” 

**God bless me!” 

‘*God help you, you mean,” said the stern 
woman, as she marched away from him. 

Lucy Jennings had relented again after her 
own fashion. She was only a woman, after all, 
with a woman’s right to alter her mind. 

‘Tt sha’n’t be said that I stood-in his way,” 
she muttered. 


You did see me,” 
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CHAPTER III. 
WITH JOHN JENNINGS. 


Joun JenntnGs ran his hardest after Sarah 
Eastbell. He had not run for years—on the 
contrary, his walk had degenerated into the slow- 
est and sleepiest of dawdles—but on this occa- 
sion he was excited, and he skipped along the 
road like a lamp-lighter. He ran past Sarah 
Eastbell, for in his mind’s eye he could only see 
the lank, poorly clad girl of two years ago—he 
was even looking out for a striped cotton dress 
the worse for the wear and tear of London streets, 
and a squelched black bonnet with a lavender 
flower in it. He would have run fairly out of 
sight of her, if a female voice, high and shrill, had 
not called out ‘* John,” and stopped him. Then 
he looked back, open-mouthed, and waited for 
Sarah to approach, not believing it was she un- 
til she had come close to him, and held out her 
right hand, which was trembling a little. 

** You—you were running after me—your sis- 
ter sent you. Are you offended with me too, 
John, that you will not shake hands?” 

‘*I—I beg pardon. I hardly liked to—I—I 
didn’t know you, miss.” And then weak, flab- 
by John Jennings burst out crying, and put his 
right coat sleeve before his eyes. 

A little gloved hand touched his arm and low- 
ered it. 

‘“‘Isn’t this rather childish, John?” said Sa- 
rah, in kind reproof. 

‘“*T know it is, but I can’t help it,” answered 
John, brushing his tears away with his malformed 
hand; “I’m not what I used to be, and seeing 
you has floored me. There have been so many 
changes !” 

- Some for the better—I hope not any for the 
worse, 

** Ah—you don’t know!” 

**The change is still going on, and who does 
know how it will end?” said Sarah, shrewdly. 





How dare she!” she | 





** And you a real lady! that’s the wonderfal- 
est part of it.” 

““ Yes, to me,” said Sarah, laughingly. 
now will you shake hands?” 

**God bless you—thankee, marm—miss, I 
should say,” cried the embarrassed John Jen- 
nings, rubbing his hands down his side before ac- 
cepting the honor. ‘* And to think that you have 
not forgotten us.” 

‘**Now, John Jennings,” she said, coaxingly, 
‘before another word is spoken, tell me where 
my cousin Reuben lives, please? I ask it as a 
favor from an old friend.” 

John Jennings was not likely to say “no” to 
this appeal. His sister Lucy possessed all the 
firmness of the family—he never had a scrap of 
it. ‘The tears stood in his eyes, and his lower 
lip quivered as he replied, 

** He lodges in Drury Lane. N 
iron-monger’s.” 

‘** He is poorer than he was ?” 

Oh yes.” 

**'Tell me all about him, and what has hap- 
pened to bring him down so low,” said Sarah, 
restlessly, “‘ while we wait at this corner for a 
cab.” 

**A cab! what for?” 

‘* We will go to him—you must show me the 
way. I don’t know much of London over the 
water; the streets in the Walworth Road are 
more familiar to me, John,” she added, sadly. 

‘*Go to Mr. Reuben—now!” said John Jen- 
nings, in surprise. 

‘** Yes—why not ?” 

**T don’t think he will like it, 
thoughtfully. 

** John—see him I will,” cried Sarah Eastbell, 
very firmly. ‘* He can’t treat me more harshly 
than your sister has. I have done him no harm; 
he has no right to bear enmity against me.” 

**Lor’ bless you, Miss Eastbell, he does not 
bear you enmity—but he likes to be poor, I fan- 
cy. I wouldn't advise you to mention money to 
him, that’s all,” said John, with a nod. 

An empty cab passed at this moment, and Sa- 
rah Eastbell raised her parasol. ‘The vehicle 
stopped, and Sarah and John Jennings, the lat- 
ter with evident reluctance, got into it. 

** Now what has happened ?” said Sarah, after 
the cabman had been told his destination and 
had drivenon. ‘‘It is along story, but pray get 
it over before we come to Reuben’s house.” 

**It's a short story,” said John, ‘‘and soon 
told. After you left Hope Street, luck left it 
too, The Saxe-Gotha Gardens burst up, and 
let me in for a lot of money. We were all in 
trouble and in a muddle, and the brokers were 
in when Reuben thought of the picture which his 
father wanted to buy.’ 

“‘ Ah! I remember,” cried Sarah. 

‘* He got an artist friend to see it, and he said 
that it was worth two hundred pounds as it was, 
and might be worth more if restored, and he 
would bring a purchaser in three days’ time. 
We were all in high spirits, though Lucy and I 
had a terrible row as to what we should do with 
the money; but on the very day that the pur- 
chaser was coming, we blew up. I was mixing 
material; I had gone to the cupboard for half a 
glass of whisky to steady my nerves, when— 
bang! we were all in the street or the back- 
yard, and every thing left in the house was 
burned or blown to cinders! ‘The picture, Reu- 
ben’s books and papers, furniture—every thing 
clean gone to smash, and not a farthing of in- 
surance any where.” 

* And Reuben ?” 


** And 


o. 790—at the 


” said John, 


asked Sarah, solicitously. 

** He was out. When he came back the place 
was aruin. All his papers were gone, the money 
that he had, the novel that he was writing—but 
he came to see me in the hospital that night just 
as if nothing had happened.” 

** Well—and then ?” 

‘*The worst came after the blow-up. I had 
borrowed money on the strength of selling the 
picture, and Reuben had become my security ; 
and when I[ couldn’t pay he was dropped on, and 
he has been working off my loan as well as his 
own ever since—killing himself with work, poor 
boy.” 

Here John Jennings began to weep again. 

** How much is the debt ?” 

**T don’t know—I can’t recollect,” said John. 
‘*T haven’t been the same fellow since the acci- 
dent; all my energy—and you remember what 
an energetic fellow I was—was blown away along 
with my prospects and my eyebrows and eye- 
lashes. I’m clean done for. What a mercy 
that you never married me!” 

The rueful aspect of John Jennings, and the 
first tender of his congratulations to Sarah, turned 
his tragic recital to a burlesque, and Sarah East- 
bell laughed merrily, to her companion’s surprise. 

“There, there! the worst is over, now that I 
have come to help you,” she said. ‘‘ We will 
change all this.” 

‘* He will not have any help.” 

**Oh, don’t say that. He shall—he must.” 

‘*T don’t see why he shouldn't; but then there 
is no understanding him now.” 

“* Why ?” 

**T can't say. He changed by degrees; he 
became more discontented and aggravating like 
after his awful bad luck. Then Lucy went ravy- 
ing mad—had her ‘call,’ she says—and took to 
preaching, and bullied Reuben and me about our 
souls, till one day Reuben gave her a piece of his 
mind; and we all went different ways after that. 
She spoke to me this morning—it was the first 
time for six months. She passes mc like diit— 
she—” 

“There, don’t begin to cry again,” Sarah ad- 
jured. ‘‘I’m sorry, but it might have been 
worse. I'm very glad that I came to London 
to lead the way to better times.” 

‘*T hope you will, for Reuben’s sake. Reuben 
was a good fellow once.’ 

“*Once!” 

‘‘ He’s not what he used to be. He's not the 
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“HIS SHORT PIPE DROPPED FROM HIS MOUTH AT THE SIGHT OF HER.” 


same man, you see. He doesn’t treat me well, | 
even |” 

**T see nothing—all is a mist before me,” 
murmured Sarah Eastbell. ‘‘ Let me think, 


please. I don’t want to hear any more.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
FACE TO FACE AGAIN, 





Joun Jennixes remained silent till the cab 
stopped in the dingy thoroughfare of Drury | 
Lane before a small iron-monger’s shop, as shab- 
by and rusty in its exterior as the Jew-bolstered | 
theatres for which the parish is famous. 

** Here!” said Sarah, in a low whisper. } 

** He is close to his work now: he saves om- 
nibus hire and shoe-leather, but he loses the 
country air and cheerful society of Hope Street,” 
explained John Jennings, with a sigh. 

The cabman was dismissed, and John Jen- 
nings paused on the curb-stone, and pointed 
to an open door on the left-hand side of the 
shop. 

**You go in there, and up to the top of all 
the stairs, and it’s the back-room, Miss East- 
bell.” 


** Stop one moment,” cried Sarah, as John was 
about to beat a precipitate retreat: ‘‘ will you 
not tell him I am here ?” 

**T!” cried John Jennings. ‘‘He told me never 
to come again until he sent for me.” 

“* He said that ?” 

**Yes. Iwas a little the worse for liquor last 
week. I had met a friend, and we had had a 
drop of whisky together—not so much as Reu- 
ben thought, though—and then I came on here, 
and he—he turned me out of his room.” 

John Jennings had another little ery to him- 
self, and was moving away when Sarah Eastbell 
followed him. 

** You will not mind this to begin with. You | 
are not proud, and I am indebted to you; you 
are poor, and I am a friend with too much money. | 
Pray do,” she said, very hurriedly ; then a bank- | 
note was thrust into his hand, and she disap- 

ared in the murky passage of the house, whither | 
e had not the courage to follow her. He had | 
the courage to wait a quarter of an hour for her, 
firmly resolved on restoring the ten pounds which 
she had given him, although ten pounds to the 
man drifting on his way to Camberwell Union 
was a vision of Paradise glowing with molten 
gold’ and Irish whisky. Then he wavered, 
crossed over to the public-house, changed his 
note, and patronized the establishment with a 
small order for immediate consumption, after 
which he was seen no more in Drury Lane that 
morning. 

Meanwhile Sarah Eastbell, wavering in her 
courage, went slowly and softly up the stairs to- 
ward her second cousin’s room, speculating what 
she should say, and in what manner she should 
say it. She had grown nervous; her heart was 
beating faster. All that had been whispered 
against Reuben Culwick was assisting to deter 
her, and to add to the difficulties of the mission 
which she had set herself, and on which she had 
refused all offers of assistance. This was her 
own work; let her pursue it to the end. 

** What a dreadful place!” she muttered to 
herself, as she went up the dirty, uncovered 
stairs, glancing through the landing window as 
she passed at the wilderness of house-roofs 
stretching beyond it. Two years of affluence 
had set her old life wonderfully apart from her ; 
she did not remember at that moment the house 


| to her expedition. 


in Potter’s Court, to which this shabby edifice in 
Drury Lane was heaven by comparison. 

She reached the top of the house, and went 
with slov’ dragging steps to the back-room door, 
on the panels of which she knocked after anoth- 
er moment’s pause. Her heart thumped on in 
anticipation of his well-known voice in reply bid- 
ding her enter, and then sank at the silence which 
ensued, 

‘*Not in!” she whispered to herself, as she 
knocked again, and again the deep silence in the 
room beyond warned her of the fruitless sequel 
She tried the handle of the 
door, which she found unlocked ; there was anoth- 
er pause, then she opened the door, and entered 
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the room with vacillating steps, resolved to wait 
till he came back, as under different circum- 
stances, and with her in distress, he would have 
waited half a lifetime. He was of great service 
to her once, and she had seemed scarcely grate- 
ful; now let her prove what a deep debt of grat- 
itude had always lain at the bottom of her heart. 
This man, this second cousin, was already the 


magnificent prospects; there was no common 
tie between the heiress—for, in all probability, 
would she not be the heiress ?—of Sedge Hill 
and this tenant of a back-room in Drury Lane. 
In her estimation he was always the great man, 
and she the poor girl. 


Sedge Hill belonged to | 


him, and she was only a usurper; she had come | 


to tell him so, even to ask his pardon humbly for 
all past mistakes, and to entreat him, with all 
her homely eloquence, to consider the future as 
she would wish him to consider it. A truly grate- 
ful and warm-hearted young woman was Reu- 
ben’s second-cousin Sarah—not without her 
faults, poor child, although: selfishness at nine- 
teen years of age was not among them—a little 
of a dreamer and enthusiast, very hot-headed as 
well as warm-hearted, but not a bad sort of 
heroine for a story-book, as heroines run nowa- 
days. 

Sarah Eastbell left the door ajar, and walked 
across the room, littered with many volumes, to- 


ward a desk heaped high with papers. ‘The | 


whole place was a true author’s den—a glimpse 
even of old Grub Street times, when authors 
worked hard for their daily bread, and none 
knew what became of the profits of their scrib- 
bling, and no one cared save the thieves who 
sold books. 

It was a barely furnished room, in which a 
man like Reuben Culwick must find it hard to 
exist, Sarah Eastbell considered. How was it 
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it was in a lady’s handwriting, Sarah Eastbell 
was assured, She was not particularly reserved 
about examining it—indeed, her impulse toward 
it did not allow time for those finer feelings to 
develop themselves which two years’ training had 
striven to produce, She pounced upon the note 
like a hawk, in fact, and took it up with trem- 


| bling hands, and with her big dark eyes dilating. 
hero of her life, despite his low estate and her | 


‘* Mary Holland!” she exclaimed. 

She examined the letter attentively. The hand- 
writing was large and characteristic and clear; 
the monogram on the back of the envelope was 
M. H., the post-mark was Worcester: there 
could be no possibility of mistake. 

‘** Why has she written?” exclaimed Sarah ; 
‘* how dare she write to him ?” 

At the same moment a hand touched her arm, 
and Reuben Culwick’s voice said, politely, 

‘* When you have quite done with my letter, 
Miss Eastbell, I should fee! obliged by its return,” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





FULL-DRESS TOILETTE. 
FPXHIS beautiful toilette for evening or after- 

noon receptions is composed of Nile green 
silk, with a puffed over-skirt of green gauze. 
The lower part of the skirt has a draped box- 
pleated flounce of lavender silk and fringe in 
front, with perpendicular flounces behind. ‘The 
shell trimming on the upper skirt is partly green, 
partly lavender, and the box-pleated flounce 
shows lavender facings in the pleats. The low 


| corsage of lavender silk has a pointed vest front 


that his pride, his cleverness, his energy, had | 


descended to so low a level in an 
age when men with a writing 
capacity honorably hold their 
own? 

Sarah Eastbell did not ask that 
latter question, the ways and means 
of the literary profession being a 
mystery to her mind; but the lit- 
tle, shabby, dusty room dismayed 
her, it was so great a fall from the 
splendors of the fire-work-maker’s 
first floor in Hope Street. Still he 
was busy, she thought. He must 
be earning money, unless he did 
his work for nothing. In all her 
life she had never seen so great a 
mass of papers and letters heaped 
together. 

She advanced more closely, with | 
her feminine curiosity suddenly and 
acutely aroused. In the midst of 
the chaos on the desk there lay a 
little dainty note, stamped and 
sealed and unopened, which had 
been placed there by the landlady 
during his absence from home, and 
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of green. The lavender sash with elaborately 
fringed ends extends over the left shoulder, where 
it is held by two roses, one crimson, the other 
yellow. Similar roses are in the blonde hair. 


Pearl and velvet necklace with gold ornaments. 


White gloves and white slippers. 
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FULL-DRESS TOILETTE, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





—- Embroidered Work- 
h | Basket, Figs. 1-4. 
Tus work - basket is 
AN a = made of black varnished 
cane bars, ornamented 
with gold buttons. Em- 
broidered medallions are 
set in the hollows. The 
handles are finished with 
bows of red satin ribbon, 
Fig. 2 shows the medall- 
ion on the lid and on the 
sides of the basket in full 
size, while the large me- 
dallion designed for the 
front and back of the bas- 
ket is given by Fig. 54, 
Supplement. The me- 
dallions are embroidered on gray silk with saddler’s silk of 
various colors. ‘The illustrations Figs. 3 and 4 show the man- 
ner of working a flower and a leaf; for the former use red 
saddler’s silk in two shades, work with the lighter shade from 
the middle one long and then one short chain stitch, fasten the 
latter with a back stitch, and work the stitches in the middle 
with the darker shade. Having in this manner finished the 
whole flower, work the stamens with yellow saddier’s silk in 
knotted stitch. In working the leaves, for which green sad- 
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Fig. 3.—EmBroipErY FoR 
Wonrk-Basker, Fic. 1. 





Case FoR Court-PLASTER. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 56. 


dler’s silk in two shades is used, alternate with long and short 
chain stitches and back stitches of the same length. ‘The stems 
are worked in half-polka stitch, and the small sprays in herring- 
bone stitch. Work the lilies-of-the-valley with white and gray 
saddler’s silk in satin stitch. After finishing the embroidery, line 
the medallions with lustring, set them into the hollows of the 
basket from the inside, and edge them with coarse gold cord. 
The basket is finished with a lining of red silk. 


Case for Court- 
aster. 

Tuis case of light 
brown silk is orna- 
mented in cloth ap- 
plication in a dark- 
er shade, which is 
sewed on in point 
Russe, and fasten- 
ed with steel beads. 
To make the case 
cut the upper part, 
which is designed 
for the embroidery, 
of brown silk from 
Fig. 56, Supple- 
ment, and cut the 
lining of lustring 
of the same color, 
and a piece of stiff 
net for the inter- 
lining, also from 
Fig. 56. Baste the 
cloth application on 
the silk furnished 
with the interlin- 
ing, and work the 
separate stitches in 
point Russe with 
brown saddler’s silk ; 
the middle of each 
design figure is orna- 
mented with a steel 
bead. After finishing 
the embroidery lay the 
_ outer side on the lin- 
ing, and bind the edge with silk ribbon a quarter of an inch 
wide; lay the case in a fold first along each straight line on 
Fig. 56, and then also along the dotted lines, and furnish the 
case with buttons and elastic loops for closing, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Case for Postage Stamps. 

Tuis case, which is shown in full 
size by the illustration, is designed 
to hold postage stamps. Cut the 
pocket and flap of écru Java can- 
vas, and work the embroidery on 
the front with green saddler’s silk 
in satin stitch and with gold thread, 
having first drawn the design on 
the canvas, as shown by the illus- 
tration; for the vines lay on the 
silk double, and fasten it with gold 
thread. In a similar manner are 
worked the diamonds on the flap 
of the pocket. After finishing the 
embroidery cut the lining of brown 
lustring to suit the size of the case, 
set in soufflets of Java canvas, and 
sew the parts together. Cover the 
joining seams with green silk cord 
sewed on with gold thread ; the flap 
is surrounded on the outer edge 
with similar cord. ‘The case is fur- 
nished with a metal clasp for clos- 
ing. It may be made of cloth or 
silk in a similar manner, and of 
any size desired, 





Fig. 1.—Overcoat For Boy From 
7 To 9 YeARS OLD.—FRonT. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 26-33. 
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Fig. 1.—DovuBLE-BREASTED JACKET FOK 
FRoM 10 to 12 YEARS OLD.—Back. 


description see Supplement, 
VI., Figs. 34-40. 
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Fig. 2.—MerpDALLION FoR WorkK-Basker, [1u. |. 


SPANISH GIRLS, 


N the lower walks of life the Spanish maiden is absolutely a 

prisoner—the prisoner of her madre, or her *‘ tia,” or aunt— 
until a kind Providence gives her a husband. No Spanish maid- 
en, however poor, or however low her rank, can ever walk alone 
in the street, even for a few paces; if she do so her character is 
gone. She can not go out to service unless her madre or tia be 
in the same service; and hence all the ‘‘ criadas,” or maid-sery- 
ants, are widows who are allowed to have their children in their 
master’s house, under their own eye, or unmarried over forty. 
The Spanish maiden has her choice of only two walks of life, 
until married life and a husband’s protection become her own. 
Up to the time of ‘ther marriage she may either, if her father and 
mother be alive, go to a tailor’s shop each day, returning at night, 
thus earning a few pence a day, and learning a trade. She is 
escorted thither and homeward by her mother, whose tottering 
steps and gray hair often contrast strangely with the upright car- 
riage and stately walk of the daughter by her side. While at 
work during the day she is under the care of the ‘* maestro,” or 


Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED Work-Basket.—([See Figs. 2-4. ] 
For design see Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 54. 


master tailor, who sits among his bevy of fair maidens at the 
open door, and superintends their work. All the ‘‘ tailoring” is 
done in this way: You first of all buy the amount of cloth you 
need at a linen-draper’s; it is then taken to the tailor’s house, 
and he takes your measure, and reports upon the amount and 
fitness of the cloth, and sets his maidens to work. A good Span- 
ish servant, if you get a tailor to cut the cloth, will thus, at odd 
hours, make a capital suit of clothes. If the Spanish maiden, 
however, have a mother who is a widow, or who has no settled 
home with her husband, and is for this cause obliged to go out 
to service to earn her bread, the maiden will probably be with her 
mother, and, receiving little or no wages, take an idle share in 
the household duties, 
and receive each even- 
ing—of course in her 
madre’s presence — the 
visits of her lover. 
Most of these girls have 
their lover, who, after 
his day’s work is over, 
saunters idly, cigarillo 
in hand, into the kitch- 
en which contains his 
Isadra, Maria, or Isa- 
bel—for these girls have 
very fine names—and 
performs his courting. 
The mother’s watchful 
eye and ear are ever 
open, and the mother 
herself ever at hand. 
As to saying a single 
word, or, at least, hav- 
ing awalk or a good con- 
fidential ‘*chat” alone, 
the.young couple never 
even dream of such a 
thing. To so great an 
extent is this system of 
motherly — surveillance 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VI., Figs. 34-40, 














2.—DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET FOR 
RL FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD.—FRonrT. 


carried that should you 
call the mother away for 
a few minutes, she will not 
leave the young couple 
along, but will order the 
young man to go out for 
some trifling article, or 
call the daughter to her 
side, that they may not 
have a private talk. 

Mother and daughter, 
though constantly quar- 
reling, and even coming 
to blows, are very fond of 
each other; and the old 
woman, when they go out 
shopping together, will 
carry the heavy basket, 
or cesta, under the burn- 
ing sun, that her daughter’s queenly walk may not be spoiled ; 
her dull eye, too, will grow moist with a tear, and her worn 
face will kindle with absolute softness and sweetness, if a for- 
eign sefior express his admiration of her child’s magnificent hair 
or flashing black eyes. ‘The poor old mother, too, will save and 
save; she will deny herself her morsel of ‘‘carne,” or meat, and 
her little ‘‘ copa” of wine on feast-days (and these poor creatures’ 
luxuries are few indeed at best), that she may buy a ring or 
ear-rings of gold to grace her daughter at the “‘ Feria,” and 
shame her rivals, 
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Fig. 4.—EMBROIDERY FUR 
Work-Basket, Fic. 1. 





CzsE For Postage Stamps.—Fvu.u Size. 


The moment, however, the daughter is married all this is at an 
end. The mother, to use a vulgar but very expressive phrase, 
‘*washes her hands of” her care. From the moment of the com- 
pletion of the marriage ceremony the mother declines all respon- 
sibility, seldom goes to her daughter’s house, and treats her al- 
most as a stranger. 

Among the higher classes, although different in kind, the treat- 
ment of the young unmarried maiden is almost as strict. She 
too, like her hum- 
bler sister, can nev- 
er have the privilege 
of seeing her lover 

in private, and 

very rarely in- 
deed, if ever, is 
he admitted into 
the sala where she 
is sitting. He 
may contrive to 
get a few min- 
utes’ chat with her 
through the bar- 
red. windows of 
her sala; but 
when a Spaniard 
leads his wife from 
the altar he knows 
no more of her 
character, attain- 
ments, and dispo- 
sition than does 
the priest who 
marries thera, and 
perhaps not so 
much. Happiness 
under such cir- 
cumstances can 
hardly be expect- 
edasarule, afd yet 
the married life of 
the Spaniard, if not 
brilliantly happy, 
seems at least calm- 
ly peaceful. The 
pleasures of hus- 
band and wife lie in different directions, and each leaves the 
other free to follow out and enjoy them as he or she best can. 
They are not much together again, and in sunny Spain there is 
no fireside gathering—indeed, there are no fire-places, only 
“braseros” of charcoal—to bring husband and wife together in 
sustained intercourse. There is a very 
striking law in Spain, the very existence 
of which proves better than any words of 
mine the strictness with which the Span- 
ish maiden is guarded, and the absolute 
authority of her parents. Its provisos are 
these: Should a Spanish lad, gnd lassie 
becoine attached to one another, and the 
parerits absolutely forbid the match, and 
refuse their daughter liberty and permis- 
sion to marry, the lover has his remedy at 
law. Hehas but to make a statement of 
the facts on paper, and deposit it, signed 
and attested, with the alcalde, or mayor 
of the township in which the lady’s par- 
ents dwell. The alcalde then makes an 
order giving the young man the right of 
free entry into the house in question 
within a certain number of days, for the 
purpose of wooing and carrying off his 
idol. The parents dare not interfere with 
the office of the alcalde, and the lady is 
taken to her lover’s arms. From that 
moment he, and he alone, is bound to 
provide for her: by his own act and deed 
she has become his property, and the law 
is very stringent in forcing him to fulfill 
his obligations. 





Fig. 2.—Overcoat ror Boy From 

7 To 9 Years oLp.—Back. 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 26-33. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. H.—The carbolic remedy improves the complex- 
ion in many ways, but does not remove moth patches, 
that we know of. One ounce of carbonate of am- 
monia rubbed up in one pint of olive-oil forms a good 
restorative for the hair. A tea-spoonful of ammonia 
in a full pint of warm water may be used twice a week 
to restore the color. 

Mas. Ben H.—Walnut-oil is safe to use on the face, 
but no depilatory is needed for children. Brush the 
hair back, and tie it with a ribbon, using cosmetique 
or cold-cream to keep it in place. 

A New Svussortser.—The tar and oi) are heated and 
beaten together till they form a salve. See answer to 
* Mary F.” (in Bazar No. 1, Vol. VII.), about wrinkles. 
There is no way to make hair grow in the neck, but 
high ruffs should always be worn when the hair is 
dressed high. 

Norta Denver.—The only way to make hair gray is 
to powder it. False hair can be made gray by weav- 
ing a little white hair with the dark. 

May.—Wetting the hair with strong and hot sal-soda 
water will bleach it. Heating the head and brushing 
it for ten minutes daily will improve the color of the 
hair. Eat coarse bread and wheaten grits daily; leave 
off fat food and pastry ; bathe with soap at Jeast thrice 
a week, and wash the face with carbolic soap. Your 
writing is tolerably neat, but wants firmness. 

E. M.—Hair must be bleached with sal-eoda and 
dipped in Champagne, to which turmeric is added, but 
the result is seldom successful. Dark glossy hair is 
as beautiful as blonde, and will be as fashionable be- 
fore long. Thanks for the recipes, which are always 
acceptable. 

Zet1a.—Webster’s Dictionary is perhaps the most 
popular one, though many scholars prefer Worces- 
ter’s.—An American edition of Manzoni’s I Promessi 
Sposi, or “the Betrothed,” is in market at the price 
of $1 50. 

Nuva.—The hair is worn high for dress occasions, 
but lower for general wear.—We can not prescribe 
your conduct to your betrothed, beyond advising you 
not to overstep the reserve and delicacy which are in- 
stinctive to a true woman. 

Mas. E. J. 8.—In subscribing for the Bazar send a 
post-office order to Harper & Brothers. 

A. R. anp M. L.—The usual form of invitation serves 
equally well for seventeen or seventy. 

Mrs. J. L. M‘D.—You can easily copy the patterns 
in our Supplements with the aid of the tracing wheel. 
We do not publish cut paper patterns of them, and 
can not tell you how to obtain them. 

N, P. C.—Captain Jack was unquestionably a genuine 
Indian.—Munson’s Complete Phonographer is special- 
ly adapted to persons who desire to study phonography 
without a teacher. 

Mrs. N. C.—Harper & Brothers can supply you 
with all the bound volumes of Harper's Bazar. 

Nuva T.—Your idea about retrimming your silk is 
very good. An inexpensive jet galloon and fringe 
would trim the demi-polonaise prettily. Your sample 
is an imitation of camel’s-hair called camel's-hair serge, 
and sold at various prices from $1 to $1 50 a yard. 
Velvet basques with coat sleeves cither of silk or the 
velvet will be worn again. 

Mas. W. H.—No matter if you are slight, you must 
have a tight redingote for your winter woolen dress, 
Use the double-breasted pattern in Bazar No. 45, Vol. 
VI. The demi-polonaise is what you want for your 
silk dress, Trim it with side pleatings as shown in 
the illustration in Bazar No. 43, Vol. VI. 

Erra.—Put three narrow lapping folds of silk, or 
else a fur band, on your English walking jacket for 
mourning. For your Henrietta cloth use a tight-fit- 
ting redingote pattern, and trim with side pleatings. 

Mas. 8. M. R.—Make your black silk a demi-train 
that can be looped by buttons and cords for the street. 
Put a single gathered flounce around the skirt, and a 
raffie on the top and bottom of the flounce. Have 
bows and folds down the front breadth, and a long 
simple square over-skirt open in the front. The 
basque is simply piped on the edge, has coat sleeves, 
and a ruff. 





A Paprr ror Youne Prorite.—The Youth's Com- 
panion, of Boston, is one of the most judicious and 
enterprising sheets in the country, and in breadth of 
miscellaneous reading has no superior.—{ Com.) 











Corytre Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the mpploment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for enttion = atterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


L.SHA W.| 


Great Sacrifice in Human Hair at L. SHAW’S, 
364 Bowery, cor. 4th St., N.Y. 


On account of the general depression in business, 


B30,000 


worth of first quality meee es French Hair, made up into 
switches and curls, will 
at GREATLY REDUCED prices, 
which puts it within the reach of every body to pro- 
ore a Piedeome holiday present at a merely nominal 
re, and enables me to keep my factory hands em- 
7 oyed during the winter. 
"ve body in want of a handsome Switch should 
vantage of this opportunity and call at L. Suaw’s 
Ine Hair Establishment before purchasing elsewhere. 
article WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
er to the Public inducements which can not be 
superseded by any of my competitors. 


PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 and upward; Finest Qual- 
ity of Hair Switches, solid, mot dyed. 
‘18 inches long, 4 ounces ‘weight... $4; 
¥2 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight. ..$7 ; formerly $8. 
32 inches long, 4 ounces weight... $9; formerly $10. 
— ‘8 patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long Single Curis, naturally Curiy— 
22-inch, $200. 24-inch, $2 50. aia.) # 00. 
Frise ote, 25 cents, 50 cents, $1 00 per 
Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest le. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 
s sent C, O. D, by express, or on receipt of col- 
or and money in regis’ 
of charge. 








Ican o 


formerly $5. 
.$5: formerly $6. 


tered letters or P. O. Order, free 


A. HARAUX’S 425) 


Embroidering Establishment is at No. 90 Arow RTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. T. Stewart & Co. 





HARPER’ s BAZAR. 





.|6,6, GUNTHER'S SONS 
502-504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their en- 
tire Stock of 


Ladies’ 
H urs, 


including a Very Extensive 
and Elegant Assortment of 


Seal-Skin 


H urs, 


in all Styles and Qualities, 
at greatly 


Reduced 


Prices. 


902-504 Broadway. 


WEBSTER’ S PATENT 


Burton: iwoRKER 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Award 
the Am. Institute and Md. tantente Y amy 187 
» Is one of the ¢ most important inventions ihe ‘age. The 
erfect Button-hole Worker ever invented. 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
out it Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole 
Cutter packed in a neat case, with full directions for _ 
with sample of to Sew and novel way of canvassin 
oak cont by ae to any ress on receipt of 65 cents. A 
BSTER 1 M << G CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
Ct. Please state in wh1t paper you saw this. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 

















asa at 





ed the Ameri- 
can Institute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, Strongest, and 
most comfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress. W holesale Depots: 


801 Race St., Philadelphia, 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO 5S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GU/IPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders, 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible pr prices, 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


BY USING 





91 White St., N.Y, 














LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


~ This harmless & delightful toilet 
: preparation will removeall discol- 
orations and blemishes from the 


* SMOOTH, and BEAU TIPU 1b. 
Sotp av au. Drvesists. 


THREE PAIR 


BEST TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES...... | 75 
SINGLE PAIR SENT POSTPAID......... 00 
All colors and sizes. Also, a well-selected ae of 
ey 9 Goods, Dress Trimmings, Fancy Goods, 

Send for Price-List to 


i Laces, &c, 
J. ‘TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 


N OTT’S HEADACHE CURE cures the 

worst cases of Sick or Nervous Headache, and is 
not intended to cure any thing else. Relief is almost 
Instantaneous, and a CURE is CERTAIN. By mail, 
$1. Address Dr. MOTT, Box 8367, New York City. 
Lady Agents wanted in every town in the United States. 


iploma Award- | 











CHENEY BROTHERS’ 


AMERICAN 


ILKS8S, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


GROS GRAINS. 


We would invite attention to our 
large assortment of these fabrics, com- 
prising all new and desirable colori ings, 
selected specially for our retail trade. 

The Silks of this manufacture are 
made in the most approved manner, 
and will not crack or change color in 
wearing, and we recommend them 
highly for cheapness, beauty, and du- 

rability. 


Lord c& TAYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th St., aod? 
Grand and Chrystie Streets, 


$1,500,000 
Fourth GRAND GIFT Concert 


Public Library of Ky. 


Drawing Deferred till 31st of March Next, 


to complete the sale of tickets, and make a 
FULL DRAWING. 


12,000 Cash Gifts will be distributed 
by lot among ticket-holders, 
LIST OF GIFTS, 

ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.....:....... $250,000 










ONE GRAND CASH GIFT... 300 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 25,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT..... 17,500 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 le 100,000 
80 CASH GIFTS, 5,000 each... 150,000 

50 CASH GIFTS, 1,000 each... 50,00 
80 CASH GIFTS, 500 each... 40,000 
100 CASH GIFTS, 400 each. 10,000 
150 CASH GIFTS, 300 each... 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS, 200 each... 50,000 
325 CASH GIFTS, 100 each... 2,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, 60 each....... 550,000 

Total, eee Gifts, all Cash, amounting 

Susenepenvied oncawaccSecshecans 1,500,000 


-: The concert and distribution of gifts will posi- 
tively and unequivocally take place on the day now 
fixed, whether all the tickets are sold or not, and the 
12,000 gifts all paid in proportion to the number of 


tickets sold. 
PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 

coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 2234 Tick- 
or $1000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5000; 227 Whole 

Tickets for $10,000, No discount on less than $500 
worth of tickets. 

Applications for agencies and orders for tickets 
should be addressed to 

THOS. E. yr pth 

Agent Public Library Ky., and Manager Gift = 


Public Library Bui ding, Louisville, Ky., 


—_ Agents, 
ew YorK. 


SHOPPING 


THOS, H. HAYS & CO. 
609 Broapway, 








description for Ladies Pere cig. Be by 
ae Cc. G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., City. Send 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 

Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 
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OLIDAY GOOD 


Shaw & Eaton 


Are offering THE LATEST NOVELTIES in LACE 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, SC ARFS, TIES, 
&c., at ‘GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

1105 BROADWAY, bet. 24th & 2th Sts., N. . ¥. 


‘$4 50._—THE NURSERY. 


A Lear me 


Magazine: ae Rie est Readers. ERM. 
Illustrated. L a 


SEND 8 R A SAMP: 
Now is the ‘ion 4 su J 
SHOREY, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





LADIES! JUST THE PAPER FOR YOU!!! |— 





Price 
ez CLUB AGENTS WANTED. 


LADIEy FLORAL CABINET CO0., 
Box 2445 


Send stamp for Specimen Copy [3 


The Ladies Floral caine 


And Pictorial Home Companion. 
Devoted to Illustrated Home Literature. 

‘ new and beautiful Paper, containing exquisite engrav- 

ings of Home Life, Society, and Amusements. LADIES 
will be interested in its desi gn of Household Elegancies, and in- 
formation on Dress, Housekeeping, &c. VO 
will find in it useful hints on Self-Improvement, Manners, 
Stories, &c. FLOWER LOVERS will be eapectally delight. 
ed with its directions on Growing Flowers and Window Gardening. 
Gives full information about Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, and Par- 
lor Decorations. Try it. 
Price $1 50 per year............ including — Chromos. 

‘ $1 5 « On ‘ 


UNG PEOPLE 
Society 


The prettiest of Family Pictorial Papers. 


25 cents on trial three onthe. 
Premium List Free. Address 


New York City. 





[January 10, 1872 10, 1874. 


Marked Down. 


UNION ADAMS & C0 


Are offering at Extremely Low Prices 


Scotch Wool Hosiery, 


Undershirts and Drawers, 


Handkerchiefs, Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs, 
Suspenders, 
OUR OWN MAKE, 


CARTWRIGHT AMD WARNER'S 


UNDERSHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS, 


And also have a Fine Variety of 


ROBES, JACKETS, RUGS, &c., 


SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


No. 637 | Broadway. 


THE | AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 





ty either Ladies or Gents. Can be adjusted instant- 
Requires no heel plates, straps,or key. Made of the 
Dost welded steel, and every pair warranted. Samples 
sent C.O. D. Price, No. 1, blued tops, $6 00; No. 2, full 
lished , $7 00 ; or nickel-plated, $9 00. We make the fol- 
wing lengths, which must correspond with length of 
chee worn: 8—S}j—9 se = ee aetna ees inches. 
ddress CK & SNYDER, 
Gisetinianmee 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
ea N. B.—Send stamp for our New Catalogue of 
all styles of Skates, Boxing Gloves, &c. 





Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Re coe cures by its{j 


ect order by the wonderful alterative 
 ¢ of Dr. Pierce’s Golden a _ 


— can be perfectly / applied to all parts 
an 3 in which ulcers 
ved = and from which discharge proceeds, 





So successful has this treatment proven, 





200 Pianos “» Orvans 


New and Second-hand, of First-class 
Makers, will le sold at Lower Prices for cash, v7 
on Instailments, or for rent, in City or Coun- 
= LS OT this Financial Crisis, and the 
RACE WATERS & 


Ronderen chen ever before 
Agents wanted fur 
the sale of Waters’ Celebrated Pianos, Con- 
certoand Orchestral Organs. Lilustrated 
Catalogues Mailed. Great Inducements 
to the rade. A large discount to Min- 
isters, Churches, Sunday-Schools, &. 


What Shall We Do To-Night? 


SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS 


FOR EVENING PARTIES. 

This elegant book affords an almost inexhaustible 
fund of Amusement for Evening Parties, Social Gath- 
erings, and all Festive Occasions, ingeniously grouped 
together so as to furnish a complete and ever-varying 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR 26 EVENINGS, 
Embellished with over 100 descri — and explanatory 
Engravings, and containing edt oy 12mo, extra 
cloth, $2 00. *,* The above for sale every 
where, and will be sent by mail to any address, free of 
postage, upon receipt of the price. md all orders to 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 
PUBLISHERS, 
18 Ann St., New York, 





mportant to Ladies.—Through the 
P iberality of Messrs. H r & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Tw enty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can pe a themselves and make a comfortable tiny 4 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Faull particulars will be com on Wem toi of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL 

543 Broadw ay, Bsa York. 


JL RENCH EMBROIDERIES anv STAMPING.— 

V. Vieourovux, 122 4th Ave., N. Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Tronsseau. Direct importation. Finest stock 
on hand, Orders filled with care. Specialty of Mono- 
grams. MACHINES and Perforatec Pe A‘ T TER NS. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. Send for cir: 
cular. MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 
Female Agents wanted in every town, 
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Holiday Presents. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th St., N. ¥. 
EMBROIDERED LINEN BREAKFAST SETS, 


From 50 cents to $2 50 each. 
VAL. LACE SETS, CHEMISETTES, & SLEEVES, 
One-third the cost of importation. 
PARIS GARMENTS, 
CLOAKS, JACKETS, 
RECEPTION DRESSES, 
LADIES’, GENTLEMEN’S, 
Anv CHILDREN’S FURS. 
Prices Greatly Reduced to close the Season. 


GEENTLEMEN'S 'URNISHING GLoops. 


An Elegant Assortment at Very Low Prices. 


INDIA CAMEL’S SHAWLS AND SCARFS, 


ENGLISH UMBRELLAS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN. 
A Choice Stock Silver and Ivory Mountings. 








A Choice Selection of 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH DRESS GOODS, 
PRINTS, &c., 
Put up in Dress Patterns, and for the convenience of 
customers placed on a separate counter. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
An elegant and well-assorted stock of Lace, Gui- 
et and Nottingham Curtains, Tapestry, and Em- 
roidered Table and Piano Covers, &c. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 
Just received for the Holidays, a large assortment of 
REAL PERSIAN RUGS AND MATS, consisting 
of Yordes Royal, Tartara, Khorasan Koula, &c. 
SHEEP-SKIN RUGS AND MATS (all colors). Great 
variety of Cocoa-fibre and Wool-Bordered Mats. Also, 
BORDERED DRUGGETS, New Patterns and Rich 
Colorings. 


BROADWAY, cor. Nineteenth Street. 


EHRICHS. 











FURS! FURS! FURS! FURS! 
Best aud Cheapest in the Country. 


REAL MINK SETS, al! Fine Quality, at 
$20 00, $30 00, $33 00, $38 00, $45 00, and upward; all 
guaranteed full 20 per cent. under price. 

REAL SEAL SETS at $18 00, $25 00, $28 00, 
$33 00, and upward. 

REAL South Sea Shetland Seal Sets at 
$48 00; sold in Broadway at from $75 00 to $100 00. 

¢#™ Special Inducements in Real and Imitation Lynx, 
Ermine, Chinchilla, Silver Fox, Otter, Beaver, an 
Alaska Sable Sets. 


Immense Assortment of Children’s Furs. 


In order to sell off our IMMENSE 
STOCK OF CHOICE FURS before the 
close of the Season, we now offer the 
same at an IMMENSE SACRIFICE, 


Send for Fall Catalogue to 
EKHRICH’S, 
287 & 289 8th AVE. \Sz2o.e7" 
BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve! 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


PATENT INDISPENSABLE 


DRESS ELEVATOR. 


Instantly changing Skirt from Train to 
Walking, and alking to Train. 
One, 40 cents; Three, $1 00; 1 doz., $3 00, with full 
directions free by mail. Call or send to W. H. JOHN- 
SON, 267 Broadway, N. Y. AGENTS WANTED. 




















A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 
Samples free. C. M. Listretov,Chicago. 







NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


TOILET. 








B 4 U ORDER SEEDS, 


BRIGGS & BROS 
January Quarterly’ 


The finest Floral Work ever issued in this 
country. Pubhshed Quarterly—the four numbers sent 
to on for 25 cents—comprising an Illustrated 
and criptive Catalogue of the Seeds, Bulbs, and 
Plants sold by Briggs & Brother, Seedsmen 
and Florists, Rochester, New York, together with 
elaborate treatises upon the care and culture of the 
same. Over 1000 Premiums taken in the 
United States in 1878 upon the products of BRIGGS 
& BROTHER'S SEEDS. 

The January number alone will be worth more than 
a $2 00 Book. Parties purchasing $1 00 worth or up- 
ward of Seeds, are credited with a subscription for the 
following year. 

We challenge comparison on prices and size of 
packets. Address 

BRIGGS & BROTHER, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapep ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bnst measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 


under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder | 


blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; aud for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IV. 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for gir! from 
(ho) $e rere eee No. 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 48 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ e 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sucque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)...........0+..sse.00- ~ s 


1 


ALBERT VICTOR SAILO 
from 4 to 12 re og Se ee “a @ 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown) be 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years eld) “ 89 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt........... 6 9 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JACKET, 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... “ 48 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 


DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
NG SUIT ma ” 








ID > hh Ree steeceted 46 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

pe ee rer rr ort « *@ 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
I Saledc sons cccepececcesexes Um 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
aud Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “ 13 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
WALKING 


IT . 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT........ e 
GABRIELLE POLONAISB WALKING SUIT. * 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 3 
LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 
Cc 8U 





NASTIC SUIT............ 220+ -0--.eeseeees « 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 3 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

WALKING SUIT.............---.0.-+-00 ak 


NG ‘ { 

ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 

Basque Back and Square Front............. “ 48 
TIGHT-FITTING DO BLE-BREASTED RED- 

NGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “« 45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short - 

Pout Waltting Giirt. « ...0.00cc.0c ccc. scsesee * @ 


g Skirt 
N DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape an 
GCOVOS 000 cccccccccceascecccccspescccceccs 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RAD- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS “ 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old..... =a 
Vol. VIT. 
OUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
bi ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Donble- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ 1 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. ; 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


EARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








| 


| 


| 





| best illustrated weekly paper published. 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
New York House, No. 112 5th Ave. 
WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 





REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS 


or 


Electro-Plated 
TABLE WARE, 


are now offering for the 


Holiday Trade 


& great number of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
DESIGNS 


of every variety of 


TABLE WARE. 


SALESROOMS : 


2 Maiden Lane, N.Y; 


FACTORIES: 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


TLeir goods can also be purchased 
of the principal dealers in Silver and << Roman Medal- 
Silver-Plated Ware. lion” Pattern. 


‘The Best Paper! Try It! 


The Scientific American is the cheapest and 
Every num- 


; ber contains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new 


| machinery, novel 


inventions, Bridges, Engineerin; 
works, Architecture, improved Farm Implements, and 
every new discovery in Chemistry. A year’s numbers 
contain 882 pages, and several hundred engravings. 
Thousands of volumes are preserved for binding and 
reference. The practical receipts are well worth ten 
times the subscription price. Terms, $8 a year by mail. 
Specimens sent free. A new volume commences Jan. 
3, 1874. May be had of all News Dealers. 

obtained on the best terma, 

Models of new inventions 
and sketches examined, and advice free. 1 patents 
are published in the Sorentirio American the week 
they issue. Send for pamphlet, 110 pages, containing 


BASG _W | laws and full directions for obtaining Patents. 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... © 46 | 


Address for the Paper or concerning Patents, 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York, 
Branch Office, cor. F and 7th Sts., Washington, D. C. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subacriber in the United States, 
on receipt af Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Manerre’s Magazine, Harrer’s Werkcy, and Harprr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrex1y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for ever; Club of Five 





| Sunssontners at $4 00 each, tn one remittance; or, Sia 


Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
2 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 


Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
|} scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sen} 


| accordingly. 





The Volumes of the Waexty and Bazar e 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOK-LIST. 


sz Harren & Brorures will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


sa Haurer's Caratoeur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stampa. 


I. 

SMILES'S HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: witha 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Samer. 
Smies, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “ Self-Help,” “ Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons," &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


IL. 

GOLDEN GRAIN. A Sequel to “ Blade-o’-Graes.” 
By B. L. Farsron, Author of “ Blade-o'-Grasa,” 
“Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “ Grif," “Joshua 
Marvel,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


IIL. 

TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gait Hamutton, Author of 
**Woman’s Worth and Worthiessness,” “ Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Apo.ruvs Trotiors, Author of “ Lin- 
disfarn Chase,” “A Siren,” “ Durnton Abbey,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, during the last Thirty Years. 
By Mavungewt B. Fizip. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


VI. 
JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


I. 

SARA COLERIDGE’S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Vill. 

CHRISTLIEB ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
TERACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read 
before the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, New York, October 6, 1873. By Turovor 
Curistiirs, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology and 
University Preacher at Bonn, Prussia. 12mo, Flex- 
ible Cloth, 75 cents. 


xX. 
FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
W. Rosinson, Author of “For Her Sake,” 
“Carry’s Confession,” “No Man's Friend,” ** Poor 
Humanity,” “Little Kate Kirby,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents, 


HER 
F. 


x. 
PLUMER’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Pastoral Theology. By Witisam 8. Piov- 
mez, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


XI. 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. (Harper's Lisra- 
ny Eprrion.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50 each. Other volumes will be issued 
shortly. 


XIL 

HERVEY’S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers. y Groner Winrerp Hrrvey, 
M.A., Author of “ Rhetoric of Conversation,” * Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy," &c. S8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

XIil. 

THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Anniz Tuomas, 
Author of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” 
* Played Ont,” ‘‘A Passion in Tatters,” “The Dow- 
er House,” “ Maud Mohan,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 

XIV. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Sub-Trop- 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 
Niootas Pixe, U. S. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author’s own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 50. 

xv. 

DAWSON’'S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of the 
Farth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

XVI. 


THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Trisrram, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

XVIL 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 
inal Characteristic Illustrations by American and 
English Artists. 

OLIVER TWIST. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 
$1 00.—MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Svo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—THE OLD CURIOSITY 
SHOP. 8vo, Paper, 7 cents; Cloth, $1 25.— 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. Svo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50.—DOMBEY AND SON. &vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—NICHOLAS NICK- 
LEBY. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.— 
BLEAK HOUSE. §8vo, Paper, $1 06; Cloth, 
$1 50.—PICKWICK PAPERS. &vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—LITTLE DORRIT. Syo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frank.in Square, N. Y. 





with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruess is prefer- 
abie to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apventistne tN Harrrr’s WEEKLY ANP 
Jarrer’s Bazag. 
Ha "g Weekl.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displey, 
$1 25 per Line—ench insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WORKING CLASS wetk Smpiovmene at 
home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 


ble package of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 








2) PER DAY. 1000 A ents wanted. Particulars 
free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St Louis, Mo. 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctave Pianos tur $290 
We answer—Itcusts less than $3 

Piaho sold 








L r ct. Pp 
no pA but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
e le 5 Y Send for Illustrated cir 
cular, in which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
-in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 

U. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 








§ ir ex: BEST TUNE BOOK vo 
ABBA One Sample Copy, by Mail, @ 1.25. 


Church Choirs of all Denominations. 
LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphis. 





THE > THE LATEST, THE GREATEST, 
Per dozen 618 5e. 
NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddef , Me. 


Price, $1.50. 
$375 A MONTH * to Male or Female Agents, 





when “ substantial justice” was admin- 


“thimb 


formance, and was sure that he had de- 


and here’s the rhino. It’s under the 


no d 


in’.” 





FACETIZ. 


In the good old times in Kentucky, 


istered in a log-cabin after a very free 
and easy manner, a suit was brought to 
recover certain money of which it was 
alleged plaintiff had been defrauded by 
the ingenious operation known as 
Nle-rig ing.” In the course of 
the trial plaintiff's counsel, who hap- 
pened to fe an “expert,” undertook to 
enlighten the Court as to the modus 
operandi of the performance. Putting 
himself into position, he produced the 
three cups and the “little joker,” and 
proceeded, suiting the action to the 
word: “* Then, may it please the Court, | 
the defendant, placing the cups on his 
knee thus, began shifting them so, of- 
fering to bet that my client could not 
tell under which cup was the ‘little 
egy eee | thereby, may it please 
the Court, this ball—with the intention 
of defrauding my client of the sam thus 
wagered. For instance, when I raise 
the cup so, your honor supposes that 
you see the hall—” 
“* Suppose I see!” interrupted the 
judge, who had closely watched the per- 


tected the ball as one of the cups was 
accidentally raised. ‘‘ Why, any fool 
can see where it is, and bet on it, and 
—_ to win. There ain’t no defrauding 
ar” 

“Perhaps your honor would like to 
go a V on it ?” insinuated the counsel. 
“GoaV? Yes, and double it too; 


middle cup.” 

“Tl go a V on that,” said the fore- 

man of the jury. 

S And 1,” * Ana I,” joined in the ju- 

rors, one after the other, until each one 

had invested his pile. 

“Up!” said his honor. 

“Dp” it was, but the “little joker” 

had mysteriously disappeared. Judge 

and jary were enlightened, and found 
fficulty in bringing in a verdict in 

favor of the plaintiff on the ground that 

it was the “ darnedest kind o’ defraud- 


—_—_—_—_—————— 
What may one always have his pock- 





ets filled with, even when they are emp- 
ty ?—Holes. 


Little Jenny T—— is five years old. 
Her uncle gave heradoll. Jenny chris- 
tened the doll with all a mother’s care. 
The other day she was nursing it on her knees. She started suddenly, the 
doll fell, and the head was broken off. Jenny was overcome with grief at this 
misfortune, and looked aghast at the poor headless doll; then raising her eyes, 
she said, with a sigh of resignation, “‘ Another little angel in heaven.” ™ 
smpieiegtitemeapen 


A gentleman whose indolence is quite pronounced ties his fish-line to his 
dog, and when there is a bite, the only exertion he is required to make is to 
kick the dog. 


“The foliage is fast turning to plumage,” said a sad young poet. “The 
leaves are nearly all down.” 


A young wit was recently complimenting a lady on her beauty, who hap- 
med to have a flat nose, and spoke through it. But she had a clear mind 
(wit), if not a clear voice, and replied, ‘‘ Noo, Mr. J. Mac——, that will never 
do, mon. Iam not beautiful; remember my nose.” ‘Ido remember it; you 
are beautiful, and that is flat,” he responded, with clear equivoque. 
——_——__—_ 


a 


At a debating club the question was discussed whether there was more hap- 
iness in possession or pursuit of an object. ‘Mr. President,” said a de- 
iter, ‘suppose I was courtin’a girl, and she was to run away, and I was 
to run after her, wouldn't I be happier when I catched her than when I was 
running after her?” 


A wealthy poner lately gave the church which he attends two tablets of 
stone, with the Ten Commandments engraved upon them, whereupon a witty 
lady member of the charch remarked that his reason for giving away the 
Commandments was that he couldn’t keep them. 


—_————_ 

An elderly lady who was handling a set of false teeth in a dental office, and 
admiring the fluency with which the doctor described them, asked him, “‘ Can 
a body eat with these things?” ‘‘My dear madam, mastication can be per- 
formed with a facility almost equal to nature itself,” responded the doctor. 
* Yes, I know; but can a body eat with them ?” 


——— oe 

Tuovent on Horsrsack.—We none of us like to lose the proficiency to 
which we may have attained in any art, accomplishment, pastime, or pursuit, 
least of all to fall off in riding. 


The following is the translation of an advertisement in the Paris Journal: 
“M. A, Lefeuve, 48 bis Rue e du Rempart, begs the lady in black who 
does not like drafts in omnibnees to kindly send him his purse, which she 
found in his pocket on the 1st July, and to keep the money it contained as 
a reward for her address.” 




















A STRONG INDUCEMENT. 


LanDLApy (to Mr. and Mrs. Brown, who are looking for “the Comforts of a Refined Home’). “You will find our House very Quiet 
and Home-like, and you will be treated like one of the Family !” 








“T say, Tommy, since Poultry has got to be so cheap I am 
getting Bilious, and I shall be glad when Folks give away 
Meat again.” 














YOUNG AMERICA ON THE SITUATION. 


“Well, Charley, are you for Peace or War?” 


“War, by all means. Let us rise in our Might, and show our Foes that we are Men!” 


[January 10, 1874. 





A photographer advertises: “‘ In con- 
sequence of the daily increase of. acci- 
dents by railway, the public are earnest- 
y requested to call at ——, and have 
their portraits taken, that some me- 
mento of departed friends may be left 
to sorrowing survivors.” 





—_\_>———_ 
A widower replied to a sympathizing 
visitor at the funeral of his wife, “ Well, 
yes, Sir, I shall miss her; she was a 
very expensive woman,” 


peetence: Cane 
EN BONNET DE NUIT. 


Work-time is over; 
Time now for rest; 
Nature in garments 
Of slumber is dressed. 
The World has grown weary, 
Has toddled up stairs, 
And, like a Christian, 
Has mumbled his prayers; 
Cast off nie premante, 
Washed off his dirt, 
Put himself into 
His night cap and shirt; 
Looked out of window, 
Pulled in his head, 
Fastened the casement, 
Pee ‘neath the bed; 
Sleepily a 
Seen all is right, 
Turned down the bedclothes, 
And blown out the light! 
—_——_a———— 
The most blinding dust ever thrown 
in men’s eyes is gold dust. 


__—__——_———_ 

A photographer requested that his 
eign, “Taken from life,” should be his 
ep. 


taph. 


The late distressing instances of con- 
tempt of court are bad enough, but a 
still worse case is reported, when the 
following episode took lace : 

Tur Court. “ Light the gas.” 

Dervty. ‘‘ We have no meter.” 

Tue Court. “ Why no meter ?” 

Dervuty. ‘‘The gas company will not 
trust the county.” 


—_—_————_ 

A Vienna paper relates an amusing 
incident which occurred to a great lady 
just recovered from a long and severe 
oar em —— illness. Seated in her boudoir, she was 
looking over the cards of condolence 
that had been left for her while ill. 
Among the names of counts, barons, 
and other aristocratic sympathizers, 
emblazoned with coronets ane coats ot 
arms, she came across a simple card 
with the plain inscription, ‘‘ Hermann Berger.” In vain the lady asked who 
Hermann Berger was. None of her servants could give her any other infor- 
mation than that the indfvidual was a remarkably handsome young man, 
The lady’s curiosity became excited, and she gave orders to admit the person 
if he should call again. The order was punctually obeyed, and on the next 
day she received a really charming young man, dreased in exquisite style, who 
evidently appeared greatly embarrassed at the honor of a téte-d-téte with the 
still charming, though somewhat faded, beauty. “I can hardly find words,” 
said the lady, with a blush, “to thank you for the sympathy you have man- 
ifested for a stranger.” 

“I beg your pardon, gracious lady,” stammered the dandy, “‘ but I am the 
agent for Messrs. A & B, the unde ers !” 


——»—__— 
‘Machinery wheels are so modest that they generelly travel in cog. 
—_ ——_ 


EGGED ON. 


Finst Litrre Boy. “Oh, that egg’s done now, I’m sure; it’s been in five 
minutes by the clock.” 
Seconp Drrro. “Oh, it ain’t ready yet, then, because that clock’s too fast.” 


—_——_—~»>- 
Query.—Would you open a dead lock with a skeleton key ? 


— @———_ 
WEATHER GUIDE. 


If it rains it will probably be wet, but if it doesn’t it may be ary, though 
that is not invariably the case. Frosts are a sign of cold, and ice is seldom 
seen in hot weather, except at the confectioner’s, or possibly elsewhere. 

The only infallible method for discovering what the weather is likely to be 
on any given day is to wait till that day arrives, and find out for yourself. 

When the glass goes down it is a sign of change. When the umbrella goes 
up it is an indication of rain, always provided the umbrella isn’t a parasol 
playing at being a sun-shade. 


Curiosities or Lrrenature—Amateur productions. 
oo 


Muggine was one day with a friend, when he observed a poor dog that had 
been killed lying in the gutter. Muggins paused, gazed intently at the ani- 
mal, and said, ‘‘ Here is another shipwreck.” ‘Shipwreck! Where?” asked 
his friend. ‘*There is a bark that’s lost forever,” replied Muggins. His 
companion growled, and passed on. 


—_—————_ 
The old lady who used to dry her clothes on the equinoctial line has gone 
to Greenland to get the north pole to draw cistern water with. 











ee reels 





NO CARDS—NO RECEPTION—NO ANY THING! 


Otp Burry. “ But I don’t see why you two eloped. There was no objection; and a regular Marriage, 
with Bride-maids, Cake, and all that sort of thing, is so much more respectable.” 





Younc Husspanp. “Ah, yes; but the Elopement was so much Cheaper, don’t you sec! 


” 














